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correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

“What soil shall I select when 
looking around for a piece of land on 
which to make a farm?’’ 

Before trying to answer this ques- 
tion, we say that farms are made in 
North Carolina. You might finda 
very small place on some Western 
prairie where the farm is not to be 
made, but even there some drainage 
or other work may be needed in or- 
der to get the best results from the 
soil. Some time ago we asked aman 
who has been fairly successful in 
farming, yet he has rented or leased 
land nearly all his life, what kind of 
soil was best for a farmer to buy? 
He said in part: ‘If you want to 
make a farm that will last and give 
the least trouble, take moderate level 
land with aclay subsoil. This soil 
can be enriched and made very pro- 
ductive if well drained. Rolling 
sandy soil cannot be made perma- 
nently rich. It will be necessary to 
manure or fertilize land of this kind 
every year. Putting manure on 
level clay land is like banking money. 
It increases every year. If I were 
going to buy a farm, I would take 
the clay land although the sandy 
soil is easier worked.”’ 

The most of our own farming has 
been on the level pine lands found 
all over the eastern part of North 
Carolina. If you want to grow early 
truck for Northern markets the 
sandy soil is best, because it is much 
warmer than the clay soils. Melons, 
cucumbers, squashes, tomatoes and 
peanuts all seem to do best on sandy 
soils. Such crops as corn, cow peas, 
cotton and sweet petatoes do best on 
clay soils. Cabbage and a few other 
plants are almost a failure on sandy 
land. We mentioned these things 
for it is something that will interest 
every person who contemplates 
farming for a business. The best 
thing for a young farmer to do is to 
decide what he wants to grow and 
then buy the land best suited for his 
crop. Many farmers are failures be- 
cause they have a piece of land given 
them by their fathers and think they 
are compelled to keep it and try to 
raise crops not suited to the soil. 

Fathers often make mistakes this 
way. You will find farmers scat- 
tered all over the country who are 
tied(?) to some place on which they 
spend their whole life trying to make 
a living and end their life poorer 
than when they commenced. If a 
son wishes to go into the mercantile 
business, he does not try to take a 
place that does not suit him, but 
goes away from home to a place that 
gives promise of success. Then why 
not let the farmer’s son have the 
same privilege? 

Harry FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 
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HOME FERTILIZERS AND FERTILITY. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The main thing in farming is keep- 
ing up the fertility of the soil,while 
annually gathering crops from it. If 
the soil degenerates just a little each 
year it must be only a short time be- 
fore bankruptcy must stare the 
farmer in the face unless he makes 
Sufficient profits from his crops to 
lay aside something. But even this 
isa poor policy. That effort should 
be made to maintain the fertility of 
the soil up to a high standard. This 
is just as important as it is for a busi- 
ness man to keep a good stock of 
goods on hand, and not let his busi- 
ness run down through lack of a good 
plant. 

Soil fertility is a question intimate- 
ly connected with the question of 
home fertilizers. Tho farmer can- 
not depend upon commercial fertili- 
48rs to supply his plants with food. 
They may help at certain times, and 
add to the land certain particular in 
gredients that are lacking, but they 
Can never take the place of home 
fertilizers. Barnyard manure and 
sreen fertilizers must always be the 
chief dependence of the farmer for 
enriching his soil. Contained in 
these are all the elements needful to 
make plants thrive. They vary in 
different foods, and their proportions 


manures. It is then that an applica- 
tion of the right commercial manure 
comes in to make matters right. But 


no application of artificial fertilizers | 


will ever keep a soil up to the proper 
standard. We may stimulate the 
plants for a few seasons, and think 
that we are performing wonders, but 
we are doing it all at the cost of soil 
fertility. Sooner or later we will 
discover that the soil has become 
thin and worthless, with haraly suf- 
ficient strength to grow a blade of 
grass, and then we may realize that 
we have been raising crops on stimu- 
lants. We may as well attempt to 
fatten and strengthen a man on alco. 
holic drinks, which do for a time 
stimulate the body and muscles to 
unusual performances. The back 
bone of our farming is barnyard ma- 
nure and green fertilizers. Plow 
them under every year in sufficient 
quantities, and the heaviest crops 
can be raised without injuring the 
land. Then, when needed, dress the 
land with artificial fertilizers to add 
nitrogen, potash or phosphoric acid, 
as the case may need. Some crops 
absorb more of one of these elements 
than others, and it is essential to 
know which is being used upin ex- 
cess of others. C. L. Mason. 


THE COST OF QUALITY. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Quality is always an important 
factor in disposing of farm products, 
but in many cases its cost to the 
farmer is practically nothing. In 
the matter of butter making it costs 
absolutely no more to make a high 
grade quality than inferior butter. 
Even the cost of extra labor in keep- 
ing things clean and sweet about the 
dairy cunnot be counted, for it really 
does not take more work to keep 
things ciean than to let them go 
dirty. It is merely a question of 
method and system. If one adoptsa 
system in handling everything about 
the dairy he will find that time and 
labor are actually saved, while the 
results are more than doubled. The 
slovenly man or woman only adds to 
his or her labors. It is carelessness 
that produces accidents and misfor- 
tunes. 

Quality is worth a good deal in the 
market. Whether it is butter, fruits 
or vegetables or animals that one is 
selling, the determining factor is the 
quality of the goods. The extra 
payment received for good quality 
most generally represents the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. The 
farmers who find that no branch of 
farming pays are usually those who 
pay little regard to the quality of 
their goods. 

In some lines of work 5n the farm 
quality does cost. It may in some 
cases cost more to raise fine fruits 
than poor ones. To begin with, fine 
seeds or trees usually sell for a trifle 
more than ordinary ones. This initial 
cost is further added to by the extra 
labor of cultivatien, spraying, pack. 
ing and marketing. Itis hardly true 
to say that it costs as much to raise 
inferior fruits, which will take care 
of themselves, as it does to produce 
fancy grade. There is always extra 
cultivation, which must be paid for 
in labor or money, and extra care in 
protecting the fruits from insects 
and blights. ; 

But the difference is not so great 
asit may seem tosome. This is die 
to organization and system. [f one 
orders his work after some good pian 
which will save time and worry the 
difference will hardly be noticed. 
Some times the differenre is summed 
vp in the working capacity of the 
individuals. One prefers to idle 
most of the time, «nd let things on 
the farm drift. Another seems born 
for work, and finds his greatest en- 
joyment in cultivating and improv- 
ing his crops. If we are not willing 
to give our time and labor to the 
cultivation of the cropsin the best 
possible manner we have no business 
calling ourselves farmers. We are 
on the farm to plant, cultivate and 
harvest. Allthis takeslabor, brains 
and constant strivings. The man 
who is not willing to pay the price 
must fail. The secret of good farm- 
ing is quality, and that can be ob- 
tained by areful planning and in- 
telligent work. 





W. E. EpwaRps. 


There is nothing on the farm 
which comes in more handy through 
the fall than a good patch of turnips. 
Even through the greater part of 
the winter they will stand in the 
field here at the South, and continue 
to grow during every warm spell. 
We have them on our table nearly 
all winter, and I believe there is no 
vegetable which we enjoy for a longer 
space of time during the year. 

There are a great many more tur- 
nips used at the South than at the 
North, and they always meet with a 
ready sale in our Southern markets. 
Turnips and turnip greens are in as 
great demand as cabbages hy the 
trade and form one of the principal 
crops of the gardeners in the vicinity 
of the cities. 

In order to have good turnips, it is 
necessary to exercise more judgment 
than you would at first suppose with 
so simple acrop. A number of bad 
failures were made in our vicinity 
last fall; the turnips were rough and 
scabby with a tendency to rot at the 
center. The result was, that they 
were tough, bitter, and unsalable, 
entailing considerable loss to the un- 
fortunate grower. 

Ishall have to admit that we had 
one acre of turnips in this condition 
ourselves, which were almost an en- 
tire failure. But we were not the 
only ones, and I trust we have 
learned wisdom by the experience. 

The diseased condition,’ while 
partly caused by hot weather, was 
principally due to the use of stable 
manure. Now this may sound 
strange, but it was a fact, neverthe- 
less. The land where these turnips 
were planted was already quite rich. 
The manure which was applied in 
the drill during the hot weather of 
August when nitrification is very 
active, undoubtedly supplied an ex- 
cess of ammonia. This forced too 
luxuriant a growth of tops, making 
the plants weak and more liable to 
the attack of insect enemies. It is 
all right to talk about insecticides 
and fungicides, but it is better to 
fertilize a crop in such a manner as 
to promote a healthy and vigorous 
growth that will withstand the at- 
tack of its enemies. We have made 
fine turnips with stable manure, but 
it was on land which had not been 
made so rich beforehand. and where 
manure had not been used for several 
years. 

On another piece of land which 
was equally as rich, made so by 
former dressings of manure, we 
grew as fine turnips last fall as you 
could wish to see. But these turnips 
were fertilized with commercial fer- 
tilizer. We useda fertilizer which 
analyzed about 9 per cent. phosphoric 
acid, 2 per cent. nitrogen, and 5 per 
cent. potash, and applied it at the 
rate of 600 pounds to the acre. We 
mude this fertilizer by thoroughly 
mixing together with a shovel ona 
tight floor until it was of an even 
color, the following ingredients : 1300 
pounds acid phosphate, 500 pounds 
cotton seed meal, and 200 pounds 
muriate of potash, to make a ton. 
This patch was prepared and the 
guano applied in the drill several 
weeks before the seed were sown. 
We planted it as soon after a rain as 
possible and obtained « perfect stand. 
It was a success from the start. 

The foregoing shows that when we 
fertilize a crop we must not forget 
to take into consideration the for- 
mer treatment of the lund and its 
present condition, as well us the 
needs of the crop we wish to grow. 

Where turnips are not planted un- 
til October there will be very little 
or no trouble with scab or rotting, 
even if stable manure is used in large 
quantities. Nitrification goes on 
slower after cool weather sets in and 
insect life is less active. If you plant 
during hot weather, however, it is 
well to be careful how you apply 
manure or fertilizer of a highly 
nitrogenous character. And be sure 
that there is an abuodant supply of 
potash in the fertilizer to make the 
plants strong and healthy so they 
will resist disease. ‘ 





F. J. MeRRIAM. 
Fulton Co., Ga. 


At this writing the hot, dry 
weather has so severely injured the 
corn crop in the ‘‘corn belt’’ that it 
is doubtful if half a crop will be har- 
vested. Itis one of the sad sights 
of Western farming to see one’s 
hopes blasted by adverse weather. 
Many a farmer’s heart has been 
broken by seeing his year’s labors 
withering up in the pitiless sun and 
hot, scorching wind. Is there no 
help for it? Cannot science dosome- 
thing to overcome the fearful effects 
of the drought? This question is the 
one that cuts deep into the soul of 
tens of thousands of corn growers, 
and if it could be answered in the 
affirmative it would bring joy and re- 
lief to those living in a dozen West- 
ern States. 

The Western drought is something 
that is difficult to overcome or con- 
trol, and yet this season has demon- 
strated that a good stand of corn, 
healthy and vigorous, will withstand 
the dry woather far better than for- 
merly. Better seed and culture have 
enabled the farmers to fight the 
drought this season, so that a good 
part of the crop has been saved. Ten 
years ago a dry spell such as that ex- 
perienced this summer would have 
caused a total failure of the whole 
corn crop. I have witnessed the 
complete destruction of crops by dry 
spells no longer or severer than the 
one that prevailed this summer. 
There is consequently some reason 
to rejoice at this season’s experi- 
ence. It has demonstrated to us 
that the science of good culture has 
some practical merits. The better 
| the culture the sturdier and hardier 
the stand of corn, and this means a 
more successfal resistance to the 
drought. In Illinois three plowings 
are now generally given to corn, and 
in Missouri and some of the other 
States as high as five and six. This 
accounts largely for the larger 
yields and the better stand. 

There is one other point that 
must be considered in the near 
future, and thatis the question of 
storing water for irrigation. Say 
what we will, it must come in time, 
when there will be some comprehen- 
sive system of storing water in a 
series of reservoirs in the corn belt 
so that the corn crop will not be 
jeopardized. Just how this will be 
accomplished I do not pretend to 
say. Yet in a way the establish- 
ment of wind mills in many parts of 
the fruit growing regions of the 
| West seem to point a way to success. 
|The hot, dry winds that nearly al- 
ways blow across the corn beltina 
drought could be utilized to pump 
up water to spread over the corn 
fields. By converting the hot winds 
—the worst foe tothe corn—into an 
agent of usefulness would be one of 
the best triumphs of modern agri- 
culture C. T. WILLIAMS. 

Kansas. 
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It is claimed by some farmers that 
corn stalks cannot be saved in the 
Southwest asin the North and West; 
that they become toodry and woody, 
and even if shredded will not be 
eaten by cattle. They tell us that 
/unless the corn standsin the field 
| until the corn is hurd that there will 
| be great lossin grain. They have, 
|or at least many of them have, the 
| idea that the corn must be gathered 
land the stalks cut afterwards, be- 


| cause the universal custom has been 


| to gather the corn from the stalks as 
| they stand in the field. If they will 
| wait until the kernels are well glazed, 
|and then cut and shock the corn 
| closely, the substance remaining in 
| the stilks will be sufficient to mature 


| the corn, and the stalks themselves 
will not cry out as they would stand- 
| ing in the field. The corn may then 
|be pulled from the stalks and the 
| stalks hauled to the shredder and 
made into a nutritious hay, or they 
|may be pus through a cutter and 
| made into silage, and if mixed with 
|pea vines will make a feed about 
| equal in value, to the whole, corn 
silage. It isan enormous waste of 
feed to let the corn stalks dry up in 


the field.—Ex. 
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Good Shearing—Machine Shearing—Wool 
Grading—Lapping the Fleece Fully De- 
scribed—A Speedy Way—Wool Brings Cash 
Annually—Always Pays Fairly Well—Ship 
to Commission Agent if not Close to Mar- 
ket—Have Clip Looking its Best. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farnier. 
To read the previous description, 

the work of shearing sheep would 

seem to be intricate and difficult, but 
it is not, for the writer of this has 
frequently shorn a_ light-wooled 
sheep completely in five minutes, 
and could turn off the shearing bench 
four tothe hour all day. Greasy, 
close wooled and very wrinkly 
sheep are much harder to shear and 
require more time to make smooth 


shearing and avoid cuts, but the} 


same mode of operation will com- 
pletely adjust itself to the removal 
of the fieebe from all kinds of sheep. 

There is no system or mode that 
will accomplish the werk with more 
facility and comfort to the operator 
nor with more ease to the sheep, nor 
less fuss with it, than this method 
described. 

Shearing sheep with patent ma- 
chines or clippers has had a long pull 
of it for popularity and general use. 
The patent-protected high price here- 
tofore maintained for clippers and 
machines has been the main factor 
which hindered mofe general use. It 
surely is possible to invent a clipper 
and machine that will shear a sheep 
as smoothly and more rapidly than 
with common shéars, but if such 
monopolistic manufacturing con- 
cerns cannot spend a few dollars in 
The Progressive Farmer for the 
benefit of Southern wool growers, it 
certainly is not my business to do it, 
especially when I know they can 
profitably shear them the old way. 

In writing here I donot claim to 
be an emperor or king in the busi- 
ness, but only one trying to clearly 
voice the varied knowledge and ex- 
perience of hundreds, for the benefit 
of thousands who have not yet had 
time to attain so much. My knowl- 
edge gleaned from experience and 
thought in the science and art of 
sheep shearing is such that I will un- 
hesitatingly say that any machine 
or clipper that is not or cannot be so 
arranged as to readily adjust itself 
to the mode of handling and opera- 
tion described in the last article is 
not as perfect nor as practical, eco- 
nomicually considered as it will yet 
be made. 

ROLLING UP AND MARKETING WOOL. 

Some places in grazing regions the 
wool, especially of lower grade, is 
tumbled at once from the shearers 
into shipping bags, without being 
rolled or tied up in fleeces. Graders 
at the factories have told me that 
they preferred to receive all the 
wool of each fleece, especially of the 
higher grades, by itself for conveni- 
ence in softing. In manufacturing 
common carpets and some wearing 
fa rics the wool need not be so care- 
fully sorted, but for the higher 
grade materials care is necessary, 
hence the necessity for careful hand- 
ling of fleeces by the wool grower. 

A lapping table about 5x8 and 3 
feet high, made of boards dressed on 
one side and nailed to battons 
smoothly will answer for two lap- 
pers, or for one and leave room for 
several untied fleeces laid up out of 
the way of the shearers. Bring the 
end of the twine from the bali under 
the table up through a hole at right 
hand of lapper. 

The lapper will toss the fleece 
lightly on the table shorn side down ; 
remove the belly wool and ‘‘tidbits’’ 
off to one side. As soon as the posi- 
tion of the fleece is learned, turn the 
neck end to the left und tail end to 
the right hand and spread it out to 
natural shape as much as possible, 
then clip and cast away all dung 
balls, straws or other extraneous 
matter that is not wool. With light 
movements of the hands, gather the 
fleece up rather closely together. 
Lap the far side forward toward the 
front and the front side over toward 
the back side of the table so as to 
leave the fleece about two feet wide. 
Lap the neck, back to the shoulder 





part, upand over toward the right 


on this square end by slipping the 
right hand and arm under that side, 
fold it up onto the left side, pressing 
it compactly down and keeping the 
left hand on it about the middle, 
reach the right hand back and lap 
the farther end up on top of and 
squarely forward with the front, 
holding it down firmly with the left 
hand and arm; with the right, lift 
the twine and lap the end around 
first finger of left; with the right 
run the twine back over and around 
under the middle of the fleece, draw- 
ing very tightly; then carry the 
twine up to the left hand, lift the 
fieece and quickly turn it to the 
right, bringing the right hand side 
squarely to the front; cross the 
twine and carry it back and around 
under the fleece to the front, draw 
as tightly as the hands and arms— 
perhaps assisted by the left knee as 
a brace to pull against—can draw it, 
then securely knot and cut off the 
twine. It is now a four-square block 
of wool a foot or more in size, and 
it may be noted that the shoulders, 
back and sides, best parts of the 
fleece, are most exposed, with this 
mode of lapping, which presents a 
good and workman.like appearance. 
A fleece that has not been much torn 
and is carefully lapped on this plan 
may be tossed about considerably 
without losing any parts. 

It is a speedy way when one has 
acquired a skilful knowledge of all 
the necessary motions. 

If one wishes to use a lapping or 
folding box he can find such fully 
described in one or another of the 
excellent books published on sheep 
husbandry. Several of such boxes 
are good and worthy of use. I built 
one at an expense of about $2.50 and 
it worked very satisfactorily. 

MARKETING THE WOOL, 

and getting the cash for it, is the 
culmination of a main part of the 
business. Like cotton, it is always 
cash on sale. Some times very low 
and as often very high, but very sel- 
dom is it less than fairly remunera- 
tive to the wool grower who under- 
stands and properly handles his busi- 
ness. 

Unless the wool grower lives in a 
section where there is much wool 
grown, and that is visited by several 
wool-buying agents, his best way, 
perhaps, is to ship to an Eastern 
wool commission house of good repu- 
tation. A fair cash advance can be 
had on the cropif desired. It may 
be held and sold under order of the 
owner or sold at discretion of the 
agent. Ihave done both ways with 
clips ranging from 500 pounds to 18,- 
000 pounds with about equal satis- 
faction. 

The matter of one to three cents 
per pound on a clip of wool may 
make considerable difference in the 
amount of money received for the 
year's work with sheep, and this dif- 
ference may some times be made by 
the manner in which the wool is 
taken from the sheep, tied up and 
presented to the buyer in market, 
The manufactureg who is careful to 
have his goods present the very best 
appearance, even though it be with 
paint and varnish, is sure to geta 
little the highest price, other things 
being equal. The wool grower who 
does not take pride enough in his 
business, or give it care and wurk 
enough to have his wool clip pre- 
sented to the buyer in its best pos- 
sible appearance, should take ten or 
an hundred dollars less for his clip 
than it is actua'ly worth and not 
grumble, 

Furthermore, he will get another 
lesson when he drives to town and 
pays the merchant a few dollars more 
for the fine fit and beautiful appear. 


ance of that new suit of clothes and 
grand looking clock and then scolds 
his wife on the way home because 
she paid so much for the ‘fuss and 
feathers’’ on that new bonnet! 
SAMEUL ARCHER. 
Marion, N. C. 





Mr. N. A. Kime, Oakdale, N. C., 
wishes to know what Progressive 
Farmer reader has home bred, pure 
blood White Chester pigs to dispose 





of. Write him purtioulars, if you 
have them. satis 
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‘*THE INDUSTRIAL AND HiDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARaA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
or STATE Po icy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
Organ of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance. 





When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy ot paper you receive is sent. 





DISCONTIN U ANCES—Responsible subscrib- 
ers will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 

ue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is paid. Thus 1 Jan. ’00, 
shows that payment has been received up to 
Jan. 1, 1900; 1 Jan. ’01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. 
Iwo weeks are required after money is re- 
ceived before date, which answers tor a receipt, 
can be a. If not properly changed within 
two weeks after money is sent notify us. 








We invite correspondence, news items, sug 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
culture, poultry raising, stock breeding, — 
ing, horticulture and*garding; woman’s work, 
aiterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
readers, young people, or the famil ot phe 

ublic matters, current events, political ques- 

ions and rinciples, ete.,—in short, any subject 
cussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








Before theend of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rural free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 
libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
“First come, first served.”’ 

Tell your neighbor. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Fifty-seven counties of the State 
report fever cases, and weather con- 
ditions favor the spread of many 
diseases. Purity of water supply 
and perfect cleanliness of body, 
dwellings and premises are the best 
safeguards of health. Give these 
attention. 


The list of Farmers’ Bulletins, 
given July 30th, deserved your atten- 
tion. Some of them every reading 
farmer needs, and if you have not 
yet applied for copies, do so at once. 
We are reminded of this by the ar- 
ticle, ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s Free Library,’ 
given in another column. 


Our contemporary, the Nashville 
Graphic, publishes a timely editorial 
urging the citizens of Nash to de- 
mand the establishment of rural free 
delivery routes. It is in error, how- 
ever, in the statement that Congress 
has provided for the establishment 
of six routes in each county. The 
number per county is not fixed, but 
depends upon the needs of the peo- 
ple and their interest in the matter. 

The Statesville Mascot reports 
that ‘‘Professor(?) Michael M. Lipps, 
Bluff City, Tenn.,’’ is endeavoring to 
sell Iredell farmers ‘‘farm rights’’ 
to made home-made fertilizers, after 
the’ manner of his heretofore re 
ported in The Progressive Farmer. 
We supposed that this ‘‘professor,’’ 
as he calls himself, would not again 
seek business in North Carolina after 
the exposure of his methods made 
by State Chemist gKilgore last sum. 
mer. Possibly he is now approach- 
ing only the very ignorant farmers, 
those who do not read The Progress- 
ive Farmer or The Bulletin, or come 
under their influence. It is not 
necessary to repeat the warning 
heretofore given our readers. 

The Charlotte Observer last Fri’ 
day began an editorial with this 
statement: ‘Within the past nine 
months five persons have been mur- 
dered in and in close proximity to 
Charlotte and their blood still cries 
from the ground.”’ Stating further 
that no reward had been offered for 
the capture of the murderers, either 
by city, county, or State, it con- 
cluded its editorial with the an 
nouncem’nt, made without seare 
heads or red ink, that it would itself 
give $200 reward for the capture of 
Charles Lyle, who is said to have 
committed the lutest of the series of 
murders. This action on the part of 
the Observer has aroused public sen- 
timent in Mecklenburg. One good 
result of having alive wide-awake 
newspaper. 
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FORWARD PETITIONS AT ONCE. 


In the early fall, it. is announced, 
official inspectors of rural free de- 
livery routes will visit different sec- 
tions of North Carolina. All ap- 
plications then in hand will be 
promptly acted npon, while those 
that are forwarded later will have to 
wait till the inspectors in making 
their rounds again reach our State. 
Let every neighborhood that wishes 
rural free delivery therefore make 
known its wishesin the matter by for- 
warding at once a properly prepared 
petition for the service. If this is 
done without delay the matter will 
have due consideration within a few 
weeks. 

Remember that the appropriation 
for the present fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, 1901, is double that of the 
preceding year. There was never a 
better time to ask for tha establish- 
ment of new routes. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AT THE A. 
& M. COLLEGE. 

Our A. and M. College is now ad- 
mirably equipped for training young 
farmers, and we hope that a large 
number will take the agricultural 
course next session. With the heavy 
appropriation to pay agricultural stu- 
dents for farm work, it will be pos- 
sible for the more enterprising and 
industrious of these. to: cut their ex- 
penses in half. We shall indeed be 
much disappointed ifthe work of the 
Board of Agriculture .does not re- 
sult in the increased: popularity of 
the agricultural branch of the Col- 
lege. The Bulletin of the Agricul- 
tural Department for July contains 
an article on this subject, from which 
we take the following paragraphs: 
“The North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is 
now in charge of the State Board of 
Agriculture, which took control June 
1st. The board is determined to 
make the Agricultural Department 
of this college equal: to any in the 
United States, and to bring its op- 
portunities within reach of every boy 
in North Carolina, however poor he 
may be, provided he is moral, ener- 
getic, ambitious and: capable of re- 
ceiving an education. 

‘‘Besides increasing and strength 
ening the faculty of: the college, the 
Board of Agriculture has greatly in- 


‘creased the material ‘help whereby 


agricultural students of small means 
may work their way through college. 
If has created 120 agrigultural schol- 


arships, solely for agricultural stu- 


dents. Lads desiring these schol- 
arships may write to -President Geo. 
T. Winston, Raleigh; N.C. A schol- 
arship gives free tuition and room 
rent. The other expenses will be 
about $100 a year (including board, 
clothing, books, dtc.). The boara 
has also appropriated $2,000 to pay 
for work done by agricultural stu- 
dents. The boys in the A. and M. 
College earned last year about $2,500 
by various kinds of work. This ad- 
dition of $2,000 is intended solely for 
farm work. If will not be divided 
out among the agricultural students, 
but will be paid solely. to those that 
work, in the shape of wages, at so 
much an hour, cash payment. The 
work will be precisely the sort of 
work that is done, on the farm— 
plowing, hauling, tile-laying, feed- 
ing stock, milking,,cleaning land, 
running ditches and terraces, repair- 
ing machinery and tcols, harvesting 
crops, etc., etc., etc, This money is 
not in any sense a gratuity. It will 
be paid as a quid pio quo, a fuir re- 
turn for honest labor,’’ 


IN THIS- NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM. 
MENT. 


Harry Farmer has the place of 
honor this week, and’ he deserves it 
Few correspondents are able to pack 
so many practical suggestions in so 
little space. 

The letters of Messrs. Mason and 
Edwards, which follow, are also in- 
teresting, especially Mr. Edwards’ 
remarks upon ‘The Cost of Quality.’ 
It cannot bs too often emphusized 
that no product below or just equal 
to the average yields a profit, but 
every point above the average means 
money in the pocket of the producer. 
The man who is satisfied with being 
merely an average man, producing 
things of average quality, is doomed 
to failure. Homely it.is, we confess, 
but hardly in all the realms of liter- 
ture will the young man find a verse 
whose spirit will more surely guide 
him to success than that of this one: 
“Tf I were a cobbler; it would be my 

pride aa 
The best of ail cobblers to be; 


Should mend an old kettle like me."’ 
In farming, as io all other busi- 





ness, itis quality that counts, and 
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only that which is above the aver- 
age has quality. 

Mr.’ Merriam has an article on tur- 
nip growing, a crop which no 
thoughtful farmer will neglect. 

The lesson which Mr. Williams, of 
Kansas, has learned regarding the 
value of good tillage in drouths is 
une well worth remembering. Since 
his article was written, good rains 
have fallen throughout the ‘‘corn 
belt,’’ assuring, it is said, at least 
half a crop. 

Mr. Samuel Archer has hac many 
years’ experience in the business of 
which he is writing and has kept his 
eyes open all the while. If our sheep- | 
owning readers are filing away his 
articles, they are hoarding much 
valuable information. The series 
will continue several weeks longer. 

Of late much has been said in our 
columns regarding the corn shred. 
der, and on page 8 we give a column 
of notes which should interest those 
who believe in saving the entire corn 
crop. The inquiries we are receiv- 
ing indicate that the subject of 








shredding is receiving considerable 
attention in North Carolina. And| 
just here we will say that we are | 
always glad to receive inquiries re- | 
garding subjects discussed in The| 
Progressive Farmer; bear this in 
mind. 

At the annual picnic of Wilson 
County Alliance two weeks ago, 
Editor Bailey, of the Raleigh Bib- 
lical Recorder, delivered a thought- 
ful address, on “The Rise of the 
Farmers’, Alliance,’’ which we are 
printing on page*6 of this issue. It 
will interest all that have studied 
the problem he discusses. 

Dr. R. H. Lewis furnishes a paper 
on ‘*Mosquitoes and Malaria.’’ From 
time to time we expect other other 
health articles from his pen, a study 
of which will undoubtedly enable 
readers to wage more intelligent and 
effective warfare against prevent- 
able diseases. 





HOW TO STOP LYNCHINGS. 


By far the best answer to this vex- 
ing problem that has ever comé un- 
der our notice is that given in our 
General News columns this week 
under the title, ‘‘Found Guilty in 
Forty minutes.’’ 

Nothing willdo so much to dis- 
courage lynch law as the speedy 
trial and punishnient of the guilty 
by process of law—in fact, no other 
remedy is worthy of consideration. 
Gov. Candler in this particular has 
set an example worthy of the emula- 
tion of all executives. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth annual report of the 
National Live Stock Association, 
comprising the proceedings of the 
annual convention at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, last January, and the work of 
the Association for last year, has 
just been issued and is being dis- 
tributed to the members of the As- 
sociation. Each delegate receives a 
copy of the report, and it will be 
sent to any stockman in the country 
who will send 25 cents to Charles F. 
Martin, Secretary, 211 Quincy Build- 
fog, Denver, Colorado, to pay. post- 
age. The book is handsomely bound 
in silk cloth and consists of about 
550 pag¢s on handsome plate paper, 
illustrated with portraits of those 
who took part in the last great con- 
vention, and containing the valuable 
papers delivered, as well as the ver- 
batim report of the interesting dis. 
cussions. There are at least three 
books which every intelligent stock- 
man should regard as indispensable 
He shoult have the ‘‘Year Book’’ 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
the annual report of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and add to these 
the annual report of the National 
Live Stock Association, and the 
library isa good one. The two Wash- 
ington reports convey fully all the 
work being done by the government, 
and the National Association report 
suows what the stockmen are doing 
for themselves. If these-annual re- 
-ports were all that the stockmen got 
for their membershipin the National 
Association, they might consider 
themselves well repaid for the out- 
lay. In some respects the last pub- 
lication of the National Association 
is the most interesting of any yet 
sent out. Those who have had a 
mixed understanding of the work 


being done by the Association should 
read the fourth annual report and 
be enlightened. We still hope that 
a North Carolina branch of this 
great organization will be eventually 
organized. 
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If I were a tinker; noi tinker beside | 


That waia very thoughtful article 
by Dr. J. B. Alexander published on 








FARMING AND OTHER MATTERS ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF EARTH. 





Editorial Correspondence Progressive Farmer. 

Here am I, back on American soil 
again, and thinking of times past in 
cline me to write you a few lines to- 
night. Many strange sights for a 
North Carolina farmer have I seen 
in the Orient. /But nowhere could I 
stop and find out the reason for 
many things.as I would have liked, 
and as would make a letter interest- 
ing for Progressive Farmer readers. 
This was because first, my tongue 
and those of the farmers whom I 
needed to talk with at first hand to 
really learn any facts were foreign 
to each other, and, second, my time 
was nearly all demanded tor the 
work in hand. 

Human labor is held in light 
esteem in the Orient. It is cheap. 
This may be taken in a double sense. 
It costs but little fora given time. 
It is hedged about with superstition 
and ancestor worship and does things 
in time-honored ways and accom- 
plishes little at sacrifice of much 
strength. So to look at things from 
an American standpoint labor is 
really dear at almost any price and 
machines cannot yet be used to sup- 
lement it because of prejudice and by 
reason of the fact that machinery 
brings changes from the established 
order of things. 

Did I not write you once about 
Japan and the small terraced plats— 
one cannot call them fields—on the 
steep hillsides? My stay in China 
was at seaport towns with less time 
and further from any chance to see 
the farmers than was afforded in 
Japan. Indeed, China is a very large 
country and to be able to say much 
about its agriculture would mean to 
have spent some years traveling in 
its different provinces, if one were 
to give information derived at first 
hand. 

There was an attempt just before 
the Boxer uprising to establish an 
agricultural college and experiment 
station in China something after the 
lead of Japan. A young American 
scientist contracted for a five-year 
term and put a plant in operation to 
do agricultural work by machinery. 
There was little accomplished and 
the matter was dropped. 

At Manila, where my longest stay 
was made, Iam free to confess my 
impressions were not the most favor- 
able for the natives or the citizens 
who have adopted the place for 
business. One can depend on his 
own efforts to accomplish anything 
there, butitis not the usual way, 
and what we would expect to ac- 
complish at home in a day may drag 
over a week easily. As an example 
of altruism we can get off well by 
turning the islands free to self-gov- 


ernment at the earliest moment 


when they can be safely trusted un- 
der a protectorate. 

The city of Manila needs American 
banks and ufew Americans of large 
interests to take over some of the 
business now being done by Euro 
peans who are enriching themselves 
on American lavish expenditures. 
One thing. Americans who contem- 
plate going to the Philippines need 
to know. That is that when they 
are not sure about the water, it 
should be boiled, (and under their 
own eyes, too,) and that when boiled 
even the reputed bad water is a thou- 
sand times safer and better in that 
hot trying climate than the strong 
alcoholic drinks our citizens are try- 
ing to exhaust faster than they can 
be replenished by ships. There 
probably is about the same amount 
of liquors consnmed as under Span- 
ish rule, but approximatsly two- 
thirds of the lighter kinds seem to 
have given place to very much 
stronger sorts. 

The civilian government which 
wont into effect July 4th was hailed 
with delight by the press, which. felt 
as though it had been living under 
its breath and that American license 
of speech had* been very much cur- 
tailed by the Military Government. 
The school teacher has been getting 
abroad in the land down there and 
already the Filipino prodigy in ao- 
quiring a fair working knowledge of 
English is being taken around to 


show what is being and can be done | 


in that line. 

A few of the pessimists seem to 
see very great drawbacks in the 
court language being continued in 
Snanish for five years. It mav not 
meet the approval of all the Ameri- 
cans, but mst of them can, by ap 


plying a bit of Charles Reade’s doc- 
trine, apply the conditions in imagi. 








The Thinkers. 


UNCLE 8AM’S FREE LIBRARY. 

It was the writer’s fortune a few 
years ago to be a member of a sur- 
veying party engaged in locating the 
line of a new railway through an or- 
dinary agricultural community. We 
boarded with the farmers along the 
line, some times remaining a week 
or more at one house. It was seldom 
that we lodged at ary place which 
afforded much reading matter. The 
local newspaper and the family Bible 





were generally in evidence, and I; 


will confess that I never in my life 
searched the Scriptures so diligently 
as I did on that trip. 

For one _ never-to-be-forgotten 
week I was confined to a farm house 
with asprained ankle, and experi- 
enced all the pangs of literary hun- 
ger. After I had exhausted the con- 
tents of a file of alleged literary 
papers published in Maine I chanced 
to notice a case well filled with 
‘‘Agricultural Reports.’’ The black 
binding and gilt lettering were very 
familiar to me, as they hau been an- 
nual visitors to my father’s house 
through the courtesy of the Con- 
gressman from our district. But as 
our home was well supplied with 
books, I seldom opened one of the 
reports. Being fairly gorged with 
the very light literature of the Maine 
variety, I took down one of the vol- 
umes, resolved to absorb its contents 
as a counter-irritant to the love- 
laden pabulum I had been indulging 
in. The first article that attracted 
my attention was one detailing the 
history of the trotting horse in 
America, which was written in so 
enterprising a style by a writer ap- 
parently well versed in his subject 
that I read it a second time. I read 
several others of the once-despised 
volumes during the days that fol- 
lowed, and found that they contained 
much information that was valuable 
to one interested in scientific farm- 
ing. ‘ 

An article in one of the reports on 
mushrooms—something I was always 
interested in—so caught my fancy 
that I resolved to procure the volume 
containing it, and a monograph on 
the same subject referred to in the 
article. When I returned home I 
met our Congressnian and asked him 
to have the publications sent to my 
address if he thought they were still 
in print. He inforiu:-1 me that it 
was not only possibi. to have that 
particular volume and ;..mphlet sent 
me, but also many of those which 
had been printed for years back, as 
well as many interesting and in- 
structive reports and bulletins issued 
by various departments of the gov- 
ernment. There are, he informed 
me, thousands of volumes of valuable 
documents which had been printed 
at great expense mildewing in the 
basements of the public buildings at 
Washington. The reason he assigned 
for this was that the people are un- 
der the impression that these publi- 
cations are obtuinable only through 
Senators and Representatives, who 
bestow them upon a favored few 
While members of Congress always 
cheerfully order them sent to their 


constituents when requested, yet 


many of them can be secured just as 
readily by writing directly to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for those 
pertaining to his department, and to 
the heads of bureaus having charge 
of the publication and distribution 
of reports and documents of any 
other character. 

Following the advice of the Con- 
gressman, I wrote the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and after a few days 
volumes came dropping into the 
postoffice to my address, and con- 
tinued until I had a library that 
would be a ‘‘well spring of pleasure’’ 
in some bookless farm home whose 
owner did not feel able to invest in 
books that would keep him informed 
of the progress that agriculture was 
making. , 

Determined that his sons of the 
soil should be provided with the best 
thought of the world in solving 
many problems of farming, Uncle 
Sam has employed an army of scien- 
tists and practical agriculturists to 
investigate and experiment and em- 
body their researches in a series of 
helpful little books called ‘‘Farmers’ 
Bulletins.’ 

The corps of writers employed in 
this work comprise among their 
number leading botanists, statistic- 
ians, weather experts, veterinarians, 
naturalists, entomologists, and 


bution to themselves and then agree | Specialists in every branch of farm- 
fhat the anthorities have acted wise- | ing and stock raising. The subjects 


ly in this matter and have done quite 
right tolet the Filipino lawvers come 





| page 6 of our last issue. Dr, Alex- 
,ander’s letters are invariably inter- 
esting and instructive. 


gradually under ‘the civilizing infin- | 
j ence of our mother tongue. 


F. E. E, 





| cover all phases of raral and domes- 


tic economy. Among some of the 
treatises are those on **Potuto Dis- 
eases,’’ “Feeding Farm Animals," 


es 


‘‘Kaffir corn iCharacteristics, 


Cul 
and Use,” “Farm Drainage,’ ture 


i com 
About Milk,”’ “Fish as Food,” ine 
gation in Humid Climates,’’ which 


will give some idea of the var 
subjects treated. The farmer 
has not been neglected, as Several of 
the little books are devoted to Cook 
ing, butter-making on the tee, 
poultry raising and kindred themes, 

Those who are interested in pro. 
gressive farming should secure Copies 
of such bauilletins as are adapteg to 
their particular locality, as they con- 
tain up-to-date information. _ 

Many bookless homes that have a 
family of young people with hungry,. 
inquiring minds would be made 
happy by the receipt of these mag. 
nificent gifts of a liberal govern. 
ment, and their perusal would give 
the vocation of farming additiong] 
interest. 

The officials in charge of the pub. 
lication and distribution of these 
books and bulletins are always 
pleased to receive requests for them 
as the demand is an indication that 
their effort to spread agricultura] 
knowledge is known and appreciated. 
—Jay-Em-See, in Farm and Fireside. 
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RESULTS OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The following figures, giving the 
per centage of illiterates over ten 
years of age in ten Sonthern States 
and the per centage in ten Northern 
and Western States where compulso- 
ry education is in vogue, is aclincher 
in favor of the adoption of some 
measure to enforce the regular at- 
tendance of children at school. 

In ten of the States having com. 
pulsory education, the per centage 
of illiterates is as follows: 


New Hampshire......... 1.5 
Massachusetts........... 0.8 
Connecticut ../.......... 1.0 
Minnesota ............... 1.4 
LICE ae ea Parana 1.4 
South Dakota............ 1.2 
Nebraska..... Bee rae eters sce 1.3 
Nevada ...... its ee eee 0.8 
Washington ............. 1.3 
Montana................. 1.6 


The per -centage of illiterates in 
the Southern States given below, 
where personal liberty (even if it 
means ignorance) is held as being 
more sacred than intelligence, is 
sufficiennt to make one’s cheeks 
burn with shame. Read it, and 
while blushing, resolve to encourage 
every measure that will tend to ad- 
vance education in the Old North 
State : 


North Carolina......... 23.0 
EOWIBMIOMNG. 5 occ ccs cos 20.3 
South Carolina......... 18.1 
Alabama .-.... 2. ccc cece 18.4 
Tennessee .............. 18,0 
OL ee eee eee 16.5 
PS ee 16.6 
on TS A ee 14.0 
Mississippi.............. 11.9 
Po CCS 0 Ena a ee 11.3 


—Mt. Olive Advertiser. 


_— 


POOR JOHN ;BULL. 


For the first time in many years, 
Great Britain’s balance is on the 
wrong side of the ledger, and the 
farther we get from the revelations 
of the budget-speech, the 
grumbling we hear of the war taxes. 
The cost of the Boer War has been 
fearful. In two years, or less, it has 
increased the national debt more 
than it was increased in seven years 
in the war of the American Revo- 
lution. The debt of England was in- 
creased by the Napoleonic wars 
from $1,215,317 05 to $4,305,195,245, 
or nearly quadrupled. Then there 
was peace for forty years, and nearly 
$380,000,000 d¥ the debt was paid off. 
Then came the Crimean War, in 1594, 
and the debt was increased by $169, 
000,000. From 1857, the end of the 
Crimean War, until the*Boer War, 
more than $1,000,000,000 of the debt 
was paid, and already more than 
$500,000,000 areadded. The war had 
cost up to April 1, the beginning of 
the new fiscal yedr, more than $700,- 
000,000. And so, as we understood 
at the outset would be-the case, the 
song of the concert halls of London, 
at the breaking out of the wat,— 
‘Pay, pay, pay,’’—has had to be re- 
alized. The investors took the new 
loan readily enough for they make 


more 


money out of England's need ~ 
ready funds. But taxpayers, wie 
were called upon for $55,000,00\ 

louder 


more, still grumble, grumble 
than they did at the beginning. bd 
Scotchman, who make 80 mane, 

money on marmalade, object to ws 
duty on sugar ; the Englishmen, w2° 
make assorted wafers, denounce t : 
tax on glucose; the owners of rane 
mines, and the miners, protes 
against the export tax on coal. Ev = 
body is crying out against the = 
in the income tax. B>fore the pose 
War, this tax was eight pence Y 
the pound; then, after the Bi 

broke out, it was made a shilling Soon 
now the governmont wants four 





pence, nearly double the old rate.— 
Success Magazine. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

The trial of the Gattis-Kilgo dam- 
age case has been continued at Ox- 
ford until the fall term. 

Hon. Matt Ransom has accepted an 
invitation to address the veterans at 
Camp Aycok at Wrightsville on Au- 
gust 15th. 

Mt. Airy will vote on the 19th on a 
proposition to issue $14,000in 30-year 
ponds for electric lights and other 
imprevements. z 

It is said that Chapel Hill is to 
have a new hosiery mill. The site 
has been purchased and work on the 
plant will begin soon. The promot- 
ers of this new enterprise are W. R. 
Lloyd, J. T. Hogan and others. 

Raleigh Cor. Wilmington Messen- 
ver; There is much abandoned cot- 
ton and corn in the fields. It is con- 
tended by some of the farmers that 
there is as much or nearly as much 
as in the year 1867, yet known as the 
“rainy year.” 

When the students return to the 
University this fall they will find 
two new buildings completed—the 
Alumni and Mary Smith buildings. 
The Carr building was finished last 
year. The Y. M. C. A. building will 
be completed next. 

We are reliably informed that 100 
tons of standard steel rails are now 
at Gastonia for the C. & N. W. Rail- 
way and the work of laying same 
and widening the gauge will be put 
through as fast as the rail which is 
all under contract can be delivered. 
—Lenoir News. 

Considerable macadam used on the 
streets of Charlotte comes from the 
Dudasill gold mine and, therefore, 
it is pardonable to say the streets are 
paved with gold. Thursday City 
Engineer Spratt picked up a $3 nug- 
get, a virgin lump, in the street 
while inspecting.—Exchange. 

A Concord business man says he 
can make more money farming than 
any cotton millin the country can. 
The gentleman has money in both 
enterprises and speaks knowingly. 
There are a number of farmers in 
Cabarrus who have and are making 
money out of land.—Concord Tri- 
bune. 

Raleigh Post, 10th: Loais Coun- 
cil the condemned negro rapist, will 
not be hanged next Monday. Justice 
Douglas of the Supreme Court has 
issued an order granting a rehearing 
of Council’s case, and the Governor 
has reprieved the condemned man 
until November 1, in order that the 
court may again hear the case: 


Reidsville Review: Guilford coun- 
ty has a citizen who is proud of the 
fact that he has been married six 
times and is the father of fifty-eight 
children. In the lot there are four 
pairs of twins and one setof triplets. 
One wife was the mother of twenty- 
one of the children. The man is 58 
years old and has just married his 
seventh wife. 

Professor Thomas M. Dick, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected to 
thechair of mechanical engineering 
in the North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Professor 
Dick is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Mc., having taken the mechanical 
engineering course, and he stood 
No. 1 in his class. 

Winston Sentinel: Mr. N. G. 
Williams, Yadkin county’s biggest 
farmer, has finished threshing this 
year’s wheat crop and the yield 
aggregated 4,310 bushels. His best 
fleld of 1444 acres made 508 bushels, 
an average of 351-29 bushels per 
acre. The second best yield was on 
36 acres, from which 906 bushels 
were threshed, an average of 251-6 
bushels to the acre. 

Mrs. Sarah J. White, who died at 
Charlotte the other day, had an 
estate worth $125,000. She leaves to 
the Southern Presbyterian Church 
for various purposes $7,000. The 
rest of her property she divides 
among numerous relatives. Her 
nephew, George E. Wilson, is made 
executor, and he and his wife and 
children receive bequests amount- 
ing to nearly $30,000.—Ex. 

Washington Correspondence Post : 
Representative Blackburn called on 
Superintendent Machen, of the Ra- 
tal Free Delivery Service, at the 
Post Office Department to-day, and 
asked to heve several rural free de- 
livory routes established in his dis- 
trict. Mr. Machen promised an in- 
Spector to look over the field and 
make surveys of proper locations for 
the establishment of the service. 
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Raleigh~ Post: Post correspond- 
ents and exhanges at various tobacco 
markets in the State all speak most 
hopefully of the market and price 
prospects for the season just open- 
ing. Itis earnestly hoped all such 
expectations will be fully reahized. 
The crop, compared with that of 
1899, is much reduced in quantity, 
and in many instances certainly an 
improvemement in quality is re- 
ported. \ 

Mr. E. T. Atkinson, superintend- 
ent of public schools for Wayne 
county, wrote the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction last week that the 
county board of education has ap- 
propriated $10 each to six school dis- 
tricts in the county for rural 
libraries and says that there are two 
other districts in the county which 
-have already raised the necessary 
ten dollars for a demand for the $10 
each from the county and State. 

Application is made for a new 
trial of Lewis Council, under sen- 
.tence of death at Fayetteville, on 
the grotnd that there was irregu- 
larity in the former trial, 11 jurors 
having taken the special oath re- 
quired in all capital trials, while the 
twelfth juror was not so sworn. The 
Supreme Court ina case from Fay- 
etteville has decided that the oath 
must be administered to all jurors 
and with great care and particu 
larity. : 

Messrs. Rockefeller, Peabody, Macy 
and Brown have established several 
special scholarships in the Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University. 
These scholarships are of the annual 
value of $500 each, an amount 
deemed sufficient to pay all negessary 
expenses for a year of resident study 
in Columbia University. The com- 
mittee to nominate the holder of this 
scholarship consists of Dr. C. D. Mc- 
Iver, State Normal and Industral 
College and Dr. F. P. Venable of the 
University of North Carolina. 


Charlotte News: The broad tire 
law has gone into effect in Charlotte 
township. Hereafter wagons (new, 
not those already in use) with tires 
not of the standard width, will be 
required to pay tax. The law in- 
cludes not only new wagons sold but 
all old wagons that have to have new 
tires. Mr. D. P. Hutchinson, chair- 
man of the road committee of Char- 
lotte township, isauthor of the bill. 
It was introduced by Representative 
Shannonhouse and passed by the last 
legislature. The prescribed width 
of tires is from two and a half to 
five inches. 

Greensboro Patriot: Mecklenburg 
county has learned that it is cheaper 
to issue bonds to macadamize the 
roads than to pay as the work is done 
and is preparing to issue $200,000 of 
bonds to extend the good roads to 
every section of the county. The 
county now has 90 miles of macada- 
mized highways, which have cost 
the tax-payers a great deal more 
than if bonds had been issued at 
first. There is but one satisfactory 
way of making public improvements, 
and thatis by issuing bonds. Bonds 
are not only more satisfactory ; they 
are cheaper. 


The last Legislature passed an act 
for the improvement of the public 
roads of Person county. It levies a 
tax and provides for the employment 
of a convict force. This act is in har- 
mony with, and based upon the good 
roads legislation that has been going 
on in North Carolina for the past 
decade. The new law has met with 
strong opposition in some sections, 
but the friends of the measure are 
confident it will be thoroughly ap- 
proved as soon as it has had a fair 
test. The board of commissioners 
on yesterday postponed the election 
of a superintendent of the board un- 
til their regular September meeting. 
—Roxboro Cor. News and Observer. 


During the month of July, just 
passed, there were 7.14 inches of 
rainfall in North Carolina—the larg- 
est ever known during the month, 
with three exceptions—1890 when 
there was 11.23 inches, 1891 which 
had 10.99 inches, and 1899 when 
there was 8.85 inches. The normal 
precipitation for the month is 6.59 
inches. There have been only two 
hotter. Julys. They were in 1887 
and 1900, when the mean- tempera- 
ture was 81. The mean temperature 
this July was 80.2. The highest 
temperature recorded was 98 on the 
25th. On seventeen days the ther- 
mometer registered 90 or above ; and 
on seven of these days it was 95 or 
above. 

Col. Olds: It is contended by some 
farmers that the improvement in the 
appearance of cotton is more appa- 
rent than real; that the fruit- 
ing is poor and the distance between 











points large ; that many scuares have 


view is still that there is not over 
half-a crop.——State Forester Wil- 
liam Ashe left to-day for Marion. 
Assisted by four other experts, he is 
making a study of the erosion of 
farm lands in western North Caro- 
lina. Having completed thisin Hay- 
wood county, he will go up the val- 
ley of the Catawba, where vast dam- 
age has been done this year. This 
concluded he will go to Mitchell 
county, where the destruction 
wrought by the May flood was un- 
precedented. 


PROFITS OF THE WARRENTON DISPEN- 
SARY. 


The retiring board of commission- 
ers of the Warren county dispensary 
made the following showing for the 
past twenty-five months, as to the 
profits of the dispensary : 


Paid school tax............ $1,000.00 
Paid schoolfund........... 754.55 
Paid general purposes..... 1,131.00 


Paid town of Warrenton for 
permanent improvement 1,131.83 
Whiskies, bottles, etc., on 





Total profit to county and 
town 


5,594.16 


SHELBY’S CHIEF OF POLICE KILLED. 


Shelby Cor. News and Observer, 
7th: Yesterday morning at 2 o’clock 
Chief of Police R. 8. Jones was shot 
and instantly killed by Jim Lowry, 
a negro, who, with two other ne- 
groes, was playing cards, when Mr., 
Jones pushed open a window and 
told all three to consider themselves 
under arrest. Lowry jumped up and 
tried to get out of another window, 
but failing, ran to the door. As he 
opened it Officer Jones confronted 
him. The negro then drew his pis- 
tol on Mr. Jonesand fired, the ball 
entering his breast and ranging 
downward into his stomach. As the 
negro jumped out of the door he 
fired again, the ball this time taking 
effect just above the heart. The 
chief of police fell and died. The 
negro then fled, meking good his 
escape. 

Shelby has offered $200, Cleveland 
county $100, and the State $200—in 
all $500—for his capture. 


--_ 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN DURHAM. 


Durham Cor. Raleigh Post: Twen- 
ty-five schools in this county have 
applied for rural school iibraries. 
The offer made by the State that six 
schools would be given ten dollars 
each fromthe State and county 
board was quickly taken up and 
there were so many additional ap- 
plicants that Col. Julian 8S. Carr 
agreed to take the place of the State 
and give all additional schools ten 
dollars, provided the other require- 
ments of the act were complied with. 
Under this offer nineteen schools 
have made application and yesterday 
Col. Carr gave his personal check 
for one hundred and ninety dollars. 
The county board will give a like a 
amount and the schools will each 
furnish ten dollars, making thirty 
dollars for each of the schools. This 
makes twenty-five schools to apply 
for libraries, and Prof. G. W. Mas- 
sey, superintendent of the county 
schools, believes that most of the 
white schools in the county will 
have a library by the middle of the 
fall session. A number of colored 
schools will also make application 
for libraries. 
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WINSTON GIVES UP ITS FINES. 





Surrenders Them to the General School 


Fund. 

Winston-Salem Cor. Charlotte Ob- 
serve: Gen. Toon, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, ar- 
rived in the city lust night and held 
a conference with County Superin- 
tendent Cox and Mayor Eaton in re- 
gard to the fines from the mayor’s 
court. Gen. Toon claims that xac- 
cording to the law the fines, for- 
feitures and penalties must go to the 
general school fund and not to the 
graded schovls. The costs of the 
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‘ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT.” 





The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 

Convenient Form for Busy 

Readers. 

The Virginia constitutional con- 
vention has decided to take a rest 
until August 22d. 
Senator Stewart, of Nevada, said 
last week | that he believed from 
present indications that Senator 
Hanna would be the next Republican 
nominee for the Presidency. 


The directors of the Standard Oil 
Company have just declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 8 percent. This 
compares with a declaration of 12 
per cent. in June and 20 per cent. in 
March. 

Postal receipts tor the month of 
July show an unusual increase over 
those for the same month last year, 
amounting to $748,307.75, against 
$659,748.03 for July, 1900, an increase 
of $85,559.72, or 13.42 per cent. 
Eight or nine per cent. is considered 
a fairly high increase. 

The impetus given to the organi- 
zation of national banks by the act 
which became a law on March 14, 
1900, still continues. During the 
sixteen and half months since the 
passage of the act there have been 
organized in the United States 665 
national banking associations with 
an aggregate capital of $34,267,000, 
accompanied by a bond deposit ag- 
gregating $10,006,200. 

Judge William Cecil Price, United 
States Treasurer under President 
Buchanan, died in Chicago last 
week, aged 86 years. Judge Price 
settled in Springfield, Mo., in the 
early thirties. He became promi- 
nent in the ranks of the Democratic 
party and when Buchanan was elec- 
ted he was chosen United States 
Treasurer. When Buchanan ordered 
Major Anderson to reinforce Fort 
Sumter, Judge Price resigned his 
office inanger. He was with Gen- 
eral Price at the battle of Pea Ridge 
and was captured by the Federal 
forces. 


The board of inquiry to investi- 
gate the conduct of Rear Admiral 
Schley in the war with Spain has 
been completed by the appointment 
of Rear Admiral Henry L. Howison 
as the third member to succeed Rear 
Admiral Kimberley, who was re- 
lieved. Rear Admiral Howison’s 
name was one of several submitted 
to the Navy Department by Captain 
Parker, associate counsel for Rear 
Admiral Schley, as acceptable to his 
client. Rear Admiral Howison was 
born in Washington, D. C., and was 
appointed to the navy as acting mid- 
shipman from Indiana, September 
26, 1854. 
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FOUND GUILTY IN 40 MINUTES. 





A Georgia Negro Tried at a Special Term of 
Court, Guarded by Troops—Trial Cost 
$800. - 

ATLANTA, Ga., Aug. 6 —Guarded 
by three companies of Georgia State 
militia, called out by Governor 
Candler for his protection, Raymon 
Ross, a negro charged with assault- 
ing Mrs. Miller, was carried to Can 
ton, Ga., from this place today to 
stand his ‘trial. A special session 
of Cherokee Court was called by 
Judge Gober, who asked for troops 
from Governor Candler. The time 
the trial consumed was only 40 min- 
utes. The negro was convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged August 27. 
Ross was brought back to this city 
by the troops. 

Governor Candler -said to-night: 
‘““The expense incurred by sending 
the militia to Canton to protect Ross 
will not be much under $800. ~I am 
doing all within my jurisdiction to 
prevent lynchings, and in the case 
where they have occurred, I have 
done all that any man could do. 
In case the troops are wanted on the 
day of Ross’ execution, the same ex- 
pense will be broughtabout but I um 
determined to have the law obeyed.’’ 
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UNCLE SAM’S PROSPERITY, 





courts are not included. His ruling 


schoo! fund the fines imposed during 
the past three years and while this 
must be paid, Gen. Toon recom 
mends to the county school board 
that the city be given three years to 
settle the debt and his suggestion 
will be adopted. It is estimated . hat 
the cash collections from the mayor’s 
court fines in Winston are not over 
$2,000 a year. 


Editor McKelway, of the Charlotte 
Presbyterian Standard, now devotes 
two pages of each number of his 
paper to an editorial review of the 
week’s news. He is making it an 





excellent feature of his paper. 


was accepted The city owes to the | 


The receipts of the National Treas 
jury in July were in excess of 
ithe expenditures. It is the first 
time that this has been the case in 
‘any July since 1886. The reason 


| why an excess of receipts over dis- 


bursements in July is considered re- 
|markable is that the new appropri- 
ations become available July 1 and 
during the month money is dis- 
|pensed with a free hand. In this 
fact of July receips and expendi- 
tures and in the fact that there is 
now more gold in the Treasury than 
ever before in the country's history, 
is found a suggestion that the next 
Congress might still further reduce 
the war taxe.—Exchange. 








The Senator Says he Will Not Resign at 
Their Demand—--Will Appeal to the People 
—Denounces Tillman. 

Cotumsia, 8. C., Aug. 7.—The 
State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee yesterday received Senator 
McLaurin’s teply to their action of 
July 25th, copdemning his course in 
the Senate and demanding his resig- 
nation. In the course of the letter 
Senator McLaurin writes : 

“T hold my commission from the 
Democratic voters of South Carolina. 
I recognize no authority but theirs, 
take no orders from any source but 
them, and shall, in due course, ap- 
peal to them for judgment on my 
course as Senator, and my character 
as a man and Democrat. 
‘“‘Personally, I am indifferent to 
your action, because nobody has 
made you my master or censor, and 
I regard what you have said as 
merely expressing the malice and 
the fears of one individual—Senator 
B. R. Tillman. But for this always 
evil and indecent influence, ordinary 
respect for the proprieties would 
probably have- prevented the four of 
you, who are my declared competi- 
tors for the seat I now have the 
honor to occupy, from attempting to 
use the power entrusted to you by 
your party to. remove a rival from 
your path. 

‘“T shall ask. the people to decide 
between the man who has tried to 
help cotton factories, open highways 
of commerce and to so commend the 
Democratic party as to command for 
it the confidence and respect of the 
business and: laboring elements 
North and South, and that of the 
man whose conduct and record has 
been to sink the party to disrepute 
and impotence, I shall ask them to 
say whether. they prefer the Senator 
who has tried: to retain for South 
Carolina the honor and dignity won 
by along liné of illustrious sons and 
glorious deeds, or the Senator who 
has postured.as.a buffoon and bully 
and who proclaimed on the floor of 
the Senate that he represented a con- 
stituency of )ballot box stuffers and 
murderers, who wanted their share 
of the stealings. 

“T desire to.proclaim to the world 
that you do not represent the intelli- 
gence, the Democracy of the people 
of South Carolina, and to you and 
Senator Tillman that he has never 
been my master and shall never be ; 
that he shall not escape the ven- 
geance that iniust surely fall upon 
him when the’ people have been 
made to understand his motives, his 
methods, his debased character, and 
his shameful record. To that grand 
conservator of ‘free government, the 
reserved patriotism and common 
sense of the-people, I make appeal, 
against partisan intolerance and 
tyranny.”’ 


A special dispatch from Rotter 
dam says the mental condition of 
Mr. Kruger is arousing serious ap- 
prehension. A specialist in nervous 
diseases has been summoned by tele- 
graph from Berlin. 


COTTON’S POOR SHOWING. 





It is a Long Way Below the Ten Year 
Average. 

WASHINGTON, August 7.—The 
monthly report of the statistician of 
the department of agriculture shows 
the average condition of cotton July 
25th to have been 77.2, as compared 
with 81.1 on the 25th of the preced- 
ing month, 76: August 1, 1900, 84 
August 1, 1899, and a ten-year aver- 
age of 84 . 

There was an improvement of 
condition during July amounting to 
6 points in Georgia, 5 points in 
South Carolina, 2 in Alabama and 
Mississippi and 8 in Virginia. On 
the other hand, there was a de- 
cline of 19 points in Missouri, 15 in 
Arkansas and, Tennessee, 13 in 
Okluhoma and Indian Territory, 12 
in Texas, 7 in Florida, 4 in North 
Carolina and:2in Louisiana. 

The impairment in conditions is 
largely due to drought, but in a por- 
tion of the eastern section of the 
cotton belt it is attributable to the 
prevalence of: excessive rain during 
u large part of the month. 

While tae condition in Mississippi 
is 5 points aboyéthe State’s ten yeur 
average, every other State reports a 
condition below such average, Vir- 
ginia being 1, Louisiana 2, Alabama 
3, Texas 7, Georgia 8, South Carolina 
and Florida 9, North Carolina 12, 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri 16 
points below’ their respective ten- 
year averages. + 

The averages of condition in the 
different States are reported as fol- 
lows: Virginia 86, North Carolina 
73, South Carolina 75, Georgia 78, 
Florida 79, Alabama 82, Mississippi 
88, Louisiana 82, Texas 74, Arkansas 
69, Tennessee*7Q, Missouri 71, Okla- 





homa 78, Indian Territory 75. 
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M’LAURIN’S REPLY TO THE COMMITTEE. | NO MERCY FOR BOERS WHO REMAIN In 
General News. i ARES. 





Five Weeks Notice—Perpetual Banishment 

for All That Do Not Come to Terms—Their 

Property to be Confiscated. 

Lonpon, August 10.—Through Gen- 

eral Lord Kitchener the Brilish have 

taken stern measures to bring the 

belligerent Boers to terms. General 

Kitchener has issued a proclamation 

at Pretoria, which gives the burghers 

until the 15th‘of September to lay 

down their arms. After the date 

named allfBoers captured ‘will be 

permanently*:banished irom the 
country and their property practi- 
cally confiscated for the purpose of 
reimbursing!the British government 

for the money spent in maintain- 
ing their {families while they were 
in the field. 

The proclamation was formally 
issued Wednesday and is contained 
in a parliamentary paper which was 
printed and circulated in London to- 
day. It follows: 

‘‘Whereas, the two South African 
republics have been annexed, their 
capitals captured and a majority of 
the burghers (35,000) are prisoners 
or have submitted, and almost all the 
guns have been captured, prevent- 
ing regular warfare, isolated at- 
tacks on small posts continue aim- 
lessly, thus prolonging the shedding 
of blood and destruction of property 
and ruining a majority of the in- 
habitants who are anxious to live 
peaceably ; hence all leaders still in 
the fleld in South Africa and all mem- 
bers of the late government, unless 
they surrender before September 15, 
shall be permanently banished from 
South Africa. The cost of the main- 
tenance of the families of the burgh- 
ers in the field who have not surren- 
dered by September 15 shall be re- 
coverable from the burghers and 
shall be charged upon their prop- 
erty.’’ 
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REVOLUTION IN COLUMBIA. 


The uprising in Columbia, a re- 
public in the northern part of South 
America, has become so threatening 
that that the Navy Department has 
ordered the gunboat Machias to pro- 
ceed to Colon, for the purpose of 
being on hand in case American citi- 
zens and American interests are 
placed in need of protection 
through the operations of the insur- 
gents. This action was taken in 
view of the statement contained in a 
dispatch from Hezekiah A. Gudger 
(a North Carolinian), the United 
States Consul General at Panama, 
saying that the Liberals had detained 
for one hour a passenger train at 
Matochin, and captured several’ gov- 
ernment officials. VWurther trouble 
is expected. 
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FUSION IN NEBRASKA. 


Mr. Bryan Demands It—Jealousies Evident. 
LINCOLN, Nes., August 7.—Fusion 
is again an accomplished fact in Ne- 
braska. The three State committees 
of Democrats, Populists and Free 
Silver Republicans met here to-day 
and agreed to call their convention 
for the same day, September 17. 
Speeches were made advocating the 
closest harmony between the three 
parties, although in fact the silver 
Republicans are now a mere hand- 
ful. 
In the Populist meeting several 
objections were raised against co- 
operation and in the Democratic 
meeting several speeches were made 
breathing defiance to the Populists. 
Before the committee met there was 
a great deal of talk of independent 
action, some Democrats being anx- 
ious to get it to go alone for the 
purpose of proving to the Populists 
that the majority of votes were fur- 
nished by Democrats and that there- 
fore they were entitled to a majority 
of the places on the ticket. 

Mr. Bryan’s lieutenants soon dis- 
sipated this feeling by carrying word 
that their chief desired fusion to 
continue. J.H. Cook, of Missouri, 
head of the new national third party 
movement, made a speech before the 
Populists urging them to join the 
new movement, but the proposition 
was coldly received notwithstanding 
he predicted Bryan would soon be 
with them. 

‘The Free Silver Republicans after 
affirming their allegiance to their 
party principles disbanded. They 
deemed it inexpedient to continue 
their organization. Only the Dem- 
ocrats and Populists will participate 
in the convention. / 


Horse lovers will be interested to 
know that the world’s trotting 
record has been again lowered. 
Cresceus, the world’s fastest horse, 
made a mile last week at Columbus, 
Ohio, in two minutes, two and one- 
quarter seconds. 

















































































































































Jasper nests acta ting =: 



















The Home Circle. 








LONG AGO. 





I once knew all the birds that came 

And nested in our apple trees ; 
For every flower 1 had a name— 

My friends were woodchucks, toads and bees, 
I knew what thrived in yonder glen, 

What plants would soothe a stone- bruised toe— 
Oh, I was very learned then, 

But that was very long ago. 


I knew the spot upon the hill 

Where checkberries could be found ; 
I knew the rushes near the mill 

Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound! 
I knew the wood—the very tree 

Where lived the poaching, saucy crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew me, 

But that was very long ago. 


And pining for the joys of youth 
I tread the old familiar spot ; 
Only to learn this solemn truth: 
I have forgotten—am forgot. 
Yet there’s this youngster at my knee 


Knows all the things I 
To think I once was wise 
But that was very long 


used to know ; 
as he— 
ago. 


I know its folly to complain 
Of whatsoe’er the Fates decree ; 
Yet were not wishes all in vain, 
I tell you what my wish should be: 
I’d wish to be a boy again, 
Back with the friends I used to know; 
For I was, O! so happy then— 


But that was very long ago. 


—Eugene Field. 
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§ HOW THE ‘TWENTY-NINE IMMORTALS STARTED FOR ¢ 


THE HALL OF FAME. y 
$ CYRUS PATTERSON JONES, tn Success for August. 
r) (Published in The Progressive Farmer by special permission.) 
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Other pens have described, in his- 
tory or biography, how the twenty- 
nine immortals thus far chosen 
reached the Hallof Fame. Let it be 
my modest mission to show, to the 
readers of Success, how they started 
for it. 

In this attempt to gain an early 
view of their lives, to turn the flash- 
ing light on scenes unfamiliar to the 
reading public, I am indebted, for 
many helpful suggestions, to the 
scholarly Henry Mitchell McCracken, 
chancellor of the New York Univer- 
sity, and president of the Hall of 
Fame Senate. The chancellor has 
given practical value to the munifi- 
cent gift of Miss Helen Miller Gould 
by bringing the original suggestion 
of establishing a hall of fame up to 
the plane of a dignified, accomplised 
fact. 

To the American youth, it will 
probably be far more inspiring to 
get a view of Thomas Jefferson, for 
example, as a youthful member of 
the colonial legislature of Virginia, 
making his first speech tor the ameli- 
oration of the condition of the slave, 
than to furnish a time-worn picture 
of the signing ot the Declaration of 
Independence. 

What a clear insight, too, into the 
character of Asa Gray is obtained 
from a glimpse of him working in 
his father’s tannery, in the little 
village of Paris, New York, keeping 
a big bunch of common field flowers 
near him! That boquet was the 
trade mark of the great author- 
botanist of later years. 

New York was a sleepy town, in 
1802, giving little promise of its fu- 
ture greatness; but there was noth- 
ing sleepy about that bright, studi- 
ous boy who could be seen opening a 
merchant’s shop on William Street, 
every morning at six o’clock, and 
displaying his father’s wares in the 
windows. The keen-eyed youth was 
Wahington Irving. If his vocation 





gave no hint to his future laurels, 
his manner did. Hesaweverything 
His active mind grasped those im 
pressions of life and locality which 
afterwards, when woven into sketch- 
es and stories, gave him immortality 
as an author. 

At a little wayside inn, in sunny 
Spain, in 1826, Washington Irving 
sat, writing his ‘‘Columbus,’’ when 
a youthful traveler from America 
met him: This youth was Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. The infiu- 
ence of that meeting, far from New 
England’s shores, was exceedingly 
great in determining the younger 
man’s ambition. No one could meet 
Irving, it is said, without loving and 
admiring him. The youthful poet- 
imbibed of Irving’s spirit. They are 
neighbors now, in the American 
pantheon. 

John Adams was anything but un 
amiable or majestic man. The Puri- 
tan faulis of intolerance and egotism 
stood out in his character. He was 
jealous and suspicious by nature, 
and yet his soul was a great one. 
Look at him as he stands before a 
crowd in Braintree, making a fiery 
speech against the stamp act! That 
was in 1765, when it took manhood 
to protest in public against one’s 
sovereign. 


figure, in the early intellectual and 
religious life of New England, is 
shown in its most understandable 
and lovable light as a slender, studi- 
ous boy of thirteen, studying spiders 
and writing an essay about them in 
a vein of philosophic refleetion that 
gave an inkling of the later mental 
triumphs which made him famous. 
Two romantic coincidences, or, 
rather, sets of coincidences, rewarded 
my search for material in this con. 
nection. Eli Whitney was born in 
1765, in Massachusetts. Robert 
Fulton was born in 1865, in Pennsyl- 
vania. Both were poor, as, in fact, 
were twenty-three out of the twenty- 
nine national success-winners whose 
tablets now adorn University 
Heights. Tae Pennsylvania lad was 
able to go to school, but in his hours 
of recreation, he equipped a fishing 
boat with paddle-wheels, on a little 
pond near his home. The New Eng- 
land boy worked in a small nail fac- 
tory, to get money to buy books. 
William Ellery Channing and Joseph 
Story were chums, and were gradu- 
ated together, in 1798, one to become 
the greatest pulpit orator and liberty 
lover of his day, and the other the 
ablest jurist of New England. Mr. 
Channing got his dislike to slavery 
while serving as a tutor in the 
South. 

Charming, too is that fragment 
out of the past which shows Nathan 
iel Hawthorne playing football ona 
college green, with Franklin Pierce 
and Henry W. Longfellow in the 
game. It was this particular game 
which injured Hawthorne, laid him 
up for two years, and gave him an 
opportunity to turn his attention to 
literature. 

In the woods and flelds of old Ken- 
tucky, at about the same time, were 
two boys who never met in life, but 
who climbed, by different paths, to 
glory,—John James Audubon and 
Henry Clay. The latter was ‘‘the 
mill boy of the slashes,’’ and the 
former the great ornithologist who 
began his career of bird study by 
lying for days in the blue grass of 
Kentucky. 

Poor little Horace Mann, braiding 
straw for book money, on his father’s 
small farm, probably never dreamed 
of the days when a_ bronze 
statue would convey the thanks of 
Massachusetss to him for distin 
guished services in beha'f of popular 
education. Nor could Samuel F. B 
Morse, a contemporary, guess that 
the globe—a revolving model of 
which he studied in his father’s 
library,—would one day be encircled 
by him through electricity’s mys- 
terious agency. Robert E. Lee and 
Ulysses 8. Grant were West Pointers. 
Washington was a surveyor. Far- 
ragut was a sailor all his life. 

Franklin, as a printer’s boy and 
Peter Cooper, as a hatter, expe- 
rienced hardships of life only second 
to those of poor farmer lads. Mar- 
shall, the mighty judge, attained 
his manly bearing while fighting for 
American independence. Webster 
acquired his mastermy over men 
by storing up useful knowledge,— 
devoting even his lunch hour to an 
eazer perusal of law books. 

Henry Ward Beecher, debating 





Jonathan Edward's magnificent 


fervently in a student lyceum at 


at Amherst, presaged the gifted di- 
vine who thrilled all English-speak- 
ing nations ; Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
reading divinity under Channing, 
was imbibing philosophy for exploi- 
tation in his peerless essays; James 
Kent, the New York lawyer whose 
first lecture before the students of 
Columbia College won him a profes- 
sorship, was simply laying the foun- 
dation of American jurisprudence ; 
Gilbert Stuart, the Rhode Island 
boy who studied art in Edinburgh 
amid great privation, was getting 
ready for his portrait of Washing. 
ton; George Peabody, as a clerk, 
was building the pedestal for his 
own international figure as the 
great philanthropist of the age ; and, 
lastly, looming grand and gloomy 
above all the others, Abraham Lin- 
coln, on a Mississippi flatboat, 
watching with melancholy eyes the 
flogging of a negro, was preparing 
for the emancipation of four million 
human slaves, and lifting his mighty 
soul to its immortal destiny. 


~~ 


GEN. LEE’S COURTESY. 





Offenses of a certain kind may be 
so handsomely atoned for as to leave 
the offended almost glad to have 
been the victim of them. A good 
example of this is found in a story 
reported by the Baltimore Sun, as 
related by General McClellan. 

“It was near the City of Mexico 
during the Mexican War,’ said 
General McClellan, ‘‘that I first met 
my future great opposing com- 
mander. I was a lieutenant of engi- 
neers, and Lee was a major of engi- 
neers, and a favorite on the staff of 
General Winfield Scott. Iwas walk- 
ing alone across a field one day, 
when I saw General Scott and his 
staff approaching on horseback. As 
the party drew near, Major Lee 
reined up his horse, and addressing 
me in an angry tone, said: 
‘¢‘Lieutenant, don’t you know you 
are disobeying orders? Whatis your 
name?’ ’’ 

“T told him my name was, Mc- 
Clellan, and that I did not know I 
‘was disobeying orders. 

‘¢¢All officers have been told to re- 
main in their quarters and await 
orders,’ he exclaimed, still appearing 
very angry. 

“TI replied that no such order had 
reached me, and he then peremptori- 
ly ordered me back to my quar- 
ters, and hastened away to join Gen 
eral Scott and the rest of the staff, 
who had not stopped. 

“T returned across the field to my 
quarters, feeling much injured, for L 
had not knowingly committeed any 
breach of discipline. I complained 
to my fellow-officers of Major Lee's 
treatment of me. Scarcely had I 
fininshed my story when I was told 
there was an officer outside who 
wished to see me, and I was greatly 
surprised to find Major Lee seated 
there upon his horse. He saluted, 
and returned the salute. 

‘¢ ‘Lieutenant McClellan,’ said he, 
‘I fear that in our meeting just now 
I was discourteous in tone or man- 
ner, and I have come to sxpress to 
you the regret which, under the cir- 
cumstances, a gentleman should.’ 

“T assured him that it was all 
right, and with a salute anda bow, 
which I feelingly returned, he rode 
away, leaving me lostin admiration 
of a superior officer who could so 
promptly and generously repair an 
error.”’ 


— 0 


UNCLE ’RASTUS EXPLAINS. 


Uncle ’Rastus was intently gazing 
at a newspaper, when some of the 
young men from the factory passed 
the door-step on which he was sit- 
ting. 

“Found something interesting, 
uncle?’’ said one of them. 

**Pow’ful news in disshere paper,”’ 
said he, without raising his eyes. 
‘“Pow’ful news.”’ 

‘*But look here, you’re not reading 
that paper at all. You are only 
pretending.”’ 

“Go ‘long wid yoh foolishness, an’ 
doan ’zasperate de ole man. Co’se 
I’s readin’,’’ 

‘‘But you'vs got the paper upside 
down.’’ 

The discovery aroused no conster- 
nation with Uncle ’Rastus. 

‘Some folks is mighty knowin’,”’ 
he remarked, with placid contempt. 
“Ef yo’d noticed a little mo’, yo’d 
see dat I’d put mer specs on upside 
down. ‘Stead ob tukin’ ’em off an’ 
puttin’ ’em on ergin, I jes’ reversed 
de pappah, so’s ter make ‘lowance 
ich de position ob de specs.’’—Ameri- 
can Industries. 

Our greediness for wealth and fan- 
tastical expense have degradeu, und 
will degrade the minds of our mari 
time citizens. These ure the peculiar 
vices of commerce.—Thomas Jeffer- 





son. 
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Our Social Chat. 


#* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The pe mee be Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its EF 

ADDRESS all letters to Auft Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 











No, Jack, your letter did not tire, 
but rather interested us. We are 
delighted to hear from you again, 
even if you do return with a new 
name. 

We enjoyed reading Sincere’s let- 
ter and think that she has correct 
ideas as to parental responsibility. 

M. D. Evans asks a very important 
question in her letter which many of 
the wives and mothers will not fail to 
answer. To know one’s duty and 
then have the courage to do it is 
heroic. 

Indolent Bill joins us this week. 
Weare glad he has come and hope 
that he will help us to find the absent 
young men and old that have before 
written for the Chat. Our Circle 
has been woefully—shall I say neg- 
lected by them? or should I say 
that we have failed to interest 
them, and finding us dull, they have 


left us? I am sorry in either case 
and hope that all will write again, 
and join the lady readers in the en- 
deavor to make Social Chat more 
interesting than ever before. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


PARENTS AS SOUL-WINNERS. 


—_— 


DeaR <AvNT JENNIE: — Struck 
by the article in this week’s 
Progressive Farmer, entitled, ‘‘Par- 
ents as Soul-Winners,’’ I have de- 
cided to write Our Social Chat, giv- 
ing my opinions on this subject, also 
giving an answer to Sincere’s ques- 
tion concerning a father’s responsi- 
bility in such matters. 

I do think parents should talk more 
to their children about spiritual 
things; but do you not think most 
of us that are followers of Christ 
neglect opportunities to speak a 
a word for Him more often than we 
seive them? Sometimes our con- 
science tells us that we ought to 
speak out, but we, being so weak, 
let the chance slip, simply because 
we are afraid of ridicule from our 
componions. We who always stand 
up for our friends sometimes neglect 
to stand up for Jesus, who is longing 
to be everybody’s best friend. 

I think parents should talk to their 
children, when they are very young, 
about the love of God, of His great 
goodness to men in sending Jesus to 
die for all mankind. Really, it 
seems to me, a child is just as able to 
understand it allas is a grown per- 
son, for there are so many things we, 
none of us, willever understand. I 
think a child should be taught to 
do right because God wants him to 
do so—not because, ‘‘if you do right 
God will reward you,’’ as some peo- 
ple tell their children. I think that 
if children are taught to love God 
when they are little they will be- 
come Christitians as they grow 
older. 

It is natural for children, or at 
least for most children, to think that 
Christians have ‘hard times,’’ that 
to become a Christian means to drop 
all pleasant things, all that we most 
enjoy, and become solemn as an old 
judge. It is certainly some one’s 
duty to tell them that this is not 
true, and why not the parents, who 
desire that their children should be 
Christians more earnestly than any 
outsider? 

Aunt Jennie, if you will excuse a 
personal illustration, I will say that 
I lived many years without being a 
Christian after becoming grown and 
I remember only one person who 
ever asked me to be a Christian! 
When we think of the many young 
men and women around us who have 
never once been asked to become 
followers of Christ we feel that it 
is not much wonder they become 
hardened and stop going to church. 

Iam sure, when we think of how 
some of us never speak of the good 
ness of Christ, in fact, of any sacred 
thing, it looks as if we are ashamed 
of all such thoughts or feelings. If 
if is real, and I feel now that it is, 
why should we be ashamed? I am 
sure sometime before I became a 
Christian I wanted some one to ask 
me to become one ; in fact, I did not. 
know what to do to come to Christ, 
and yet had a desire or longing in 
my heart for something, I did not 
know what. 





Now, before closing I will try to 


answer Sincere’s questicn in one sen- 


tence: Ithink the father has equal 
responsibility with the mother in 
regard to the moral training of the 
child; they should work together 
both aiming for the same result, 
a good Christian child. Hoping my 
letter will not tire you out, I am, 
Wake Co., N. C. J AOK. 





A PROBLEM FOR MOTHERS. 
wer: 

Dear AUNT JENNIE :—I wrote some 
time ago asking the farmers’ wives 
to insist on their husbands going into 
the Farmers’ Alliance, but that did 
not seem to interest your readers, 
though the editor was kind enough 
to publish it. And my explanation 
of its failure is that I did not pray 
over it. So now I will make this 
request or prayer. May it je as 
bread cast upon the waters. Lama 
farmer's wife and enjoy cooking and 
looking after the children. My hus- 
band likes company and something 
good to eat; he also loves Sunday 
School work and begs me not to stay 
at home and cook on Sundays, but 
go to Sunday School. Now, I want 
to know whata mother’s, a wife’s, 
duties are in this respect? I love to 
see the little ones get off to Sunday 
School and church. I like to pre- 
pare them and am happy to get them 
off, for you mothers know what it 
is to wash and get the little new and 
old garments and make thom look 
neat. And when they return, happy 
and gay, how I do like to give them 
a& warm reception with a freshly 
cooked dinner! Now, am I doing 
my Christian duty? Mothers an- 
swer. Maaers D. Evans. 

Hertford Co., N. C. 


A NEW MEMBER. 

Dear AUNT JENNIE:—For a long 
time I have been a reader of Social 
Chat, and have thought several times 
of writing. But as most of the 
Chatterers are girls, and I am a little 
shy of girls, I have never before 
ventured. What has become of all 
our boys anyhow? Are the girls so 
much better writers that the boys 
have become disgusted with them- 
selves? Boys, even if they out- 
strip us in number and with words, 
let us do our best. We hardly ex- 
pect to be able to talk as much as 
they can, but that needn’t hinder us 
from saying a little. 








‘‘Nature, impartial in her ends, 
When she made made man the 
strongest, 
In justice, then, to make amends, 
Made woman’s tongue the long 
est.”’ 


So we see chatting is woman’s forte. 

Mrs. Fillyaw and Rex would make 
us think that the fathers should take 
a part in training their children. 
Why, doesn’t every man concede 
that, ‘If I take care of the woman, 
the woman ought to take care of the 
children?’’ The father is responsible, 
to be sure; but no one can wield such 
an influence as the mother. If ‘‘the 
home is the foundation of our inde- 
pendence,’’ the mother is the founda- 
tion of the home. Oh! for mothers 
to impart proper training to the 
children of our land; then will our 
State have a constituency of whom 
she may justly be proud. 

INDOLENT BILL. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 


A HISTORIC SLAP. 


The Toledo Blade explains as fol- 
lows the old feud between Schley 
and Sampson : 

When Schley was anensign he was 
on board ship with Sampson, then 
a lieutenant, anda difficulty occur- 
red between them, and ever since a 
grudge has rankled in the breast of 
Sampson. The difficulty, years and 
years ago, originated this way : 

One day Sampson missed some 
bananas which he hung up ‘n the 
ship to ripen He was very angry 
over the loss of the fruit and tried to 
find the thief. Finally he came to 
the conclusion that a certain marine 
was the culprit and sent for him. 
The marine replied indignantly that 
he had not seen the bananas and 
that he was no thief. 

This infuriated Sampson, who 
said: ‘I will punish you for lying as 
well as stealing.’’ Sampson sent for 
the druggist and gave the poor 
marine an immense dose of ipecac. 

Schley was ashore at the time, but 
when he returned he saw the marine 
suffering. Schley asked Sampson 
who had administered the powerful 
drug that had caused the suffering 
of the marine. 

Sampson told the whole incident. 
The matter so incensed Schley that 
he exclaimed: ‘‘No gentleman would 
treat a poor marine that way.” 

And Schley, following the excla- 





mation slapped Sampson in the ¢ 
Then a scene followed. Sem i 
demanded satisfaction. itty 
Schley reminded him tha 
against the regulations for 
officers to receive or send ch, 
to fight a duel, but added: 
need not prevent your gettin i 
faction, sir. We can both ioles a 
day and then fight it out.” . 
Sampson did not resign, did not 
seek satisfaction, and the Matter 
was dropped. 


t it was 

naval 
allenges 
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THE FLY AS A PROPAGATOR OF TYPHOIp 
FEVER. 

The study of the numerous epi- 
demics of typhoid fever in our 
various camps has developed an uny. 
sual amount of interest in the widely 
varied etiological conditions asso. 
ciated with their development. 
Lately the ordinary house and fleld 
fly assumes a comparatively new 
role as a ready and plentiful dis. 
tributer of the poisonous microbe, 
The recent observations made by 
the government bacteriologists in 
one of the southern camps invests 
this part of the subject with an in. 
terest and importance which cap 
scarcely be gainsaid. Although, so 
far as has yet been stated, the proofs 
that the fly can carry typhoid are 
not so demonstrable as is its ability 
to convey cholera infection, the 
analogy of relations between cause 
and effect is strikingly probable. Dr. 
M. A. Veeder in a recent issue of the 
Medical Record has recorded some 
observations on the point at issue, 
which are of the greatest importance 
in settling any reaasonable doubt on 
the subject. The experimenter in 
question proved that flies readily 
devoured the microbes in alvine 
evacuations and discharged them in 
their feces and also caried them on 
their feet, infecting every article of 
food or drink with which they may 
come in contact. From all accounts 
there were abundant opportunities 
offered the government experts for 
demonstrating how this could be 
done in the camp under observation, 
as the flies were very plentiful and 
the open privy trenches were very 
near the food supply. From a logi- 
cal point of view such observations 
are exceedingly valuable and deserve 
thoughtful consideration. The fly 
is a natural scavenger, which is 
capable of transferring wound poison 
from one patient to another, is 
charged with propagating yellow 
fever and cholera, and, being very 
much of a gypsy in its migratory 
tendencies, may be found to be the 
ever. ready disseminator of the ty- 
phoid poison when under other cir- 
cumstances the cause of the fever in 
distant and isolated districts would 
be inexplicable.—Medical Record. 


THOSE ASTOUNDING ADVERBS. 


One evening a gentleman came 
home with a budget of news. An 
acquaintance had failed in business. 
He spoke of the incident as ‘‘deli- 
ciously sad.’’ He had ridden up 
town with a noted wit, whom he de- 
scribed as “horribly entertaining,” 
and to cap the climax, he spoke of 
the butter which had been set be- 
fore him at a country hotel as 
‘divinely rancid.’ 

The young people stared, and the 
oldest daughter said, ‘“‘Why, papa, I 
should think you were out of your 
head.’’ 

“Not in the least, my dear,” he 
said, pleasantly. ‘‘I’m merely try- 
ing to follow the fashion. I worked 
out ‘divinely rancid’ with a good 
deal of labor. It seems to me rather 
more effective than ‘awfully sweet.’ 
I mean to keep up with the rest of 
you hereafter. And now,’’ he ©on- 
tinued, ‘‘let me help you to a piece 
of this exquisitely tough beef.”’ 

Adverbs, he says, are not so fash- 
ionable as they were in his family.— 
Boston Post. 





Many a man has succeeded in his 
business or profession, but failed 8s 
a& man; many a man has become e!1- 
inent asa lawyer or merchant, ut 
has been a tyrant in his home and 
faithless in his friendship; many ® 
man has reached the top round in 
his occupation, but is still on the 
bottom round in his character.— 
Success. 


Be cheerful; do not brood over 
fond hopes unrealized until a cha!n, 
link after link, is fastened on each 
thought and wound around the 
heart. Nature intended you to be 
the fountain spring of cheerfulness 
and social life, and not the travel- 
ing monument of despair and melan- 
choly.—Arthur Helps. 








There is a woman at the beginning 
of all great things.—Lamartine. 
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Children’s Column. 


_ 
THE CONFESSIONS OF LITTLE WILLIE. 





3 they ain’t no spooks at all 
re tf s'pose he ought to know, ’ 
‘Cause he knows nearly everything 
worth knowin’ here below : 

He says ‘at only fraidy calfs believes 
they’s ghosts around, 

For people can’t git back on earth 
when you put ’em underground. 


I don’t believe in spirits when the 
sun is shinin’ bright 

And I can hear folks talk or they’s a 
livin’ thing in sight, ° 

If they is jista cat or dog around me 
I’m prepared 


Fer anything ‘at comes along, and 


ain’t a bit a-scared. 


But sometimes I come home from 

school when ma’s away, and then 

I go a-sneakin’ up the stairs, and 
~ then sneak down again, 

And think I'll find the doughnuts or 
the raisins or the jam— 

And then I hear somebody step—or 
a door shut with a slam ! 


[ know as well as I’m alive they ain’t 
nobody there, 

But shivers creep along my back, 
and I can feel my hair 

Rise right straight up and stand as 
stiff as bristles on my head— 

And I believe in ghosts inspite of all 
pa ever said. 


I dassent turn around and look, for 
I’m afraid I'll see 

Some big white thing without no 
head a.standin’ back of me— 

But after while I whistle or else I 
sing, and then 

Go out and run around the yard and 
git braced up again. 


And when it’s dark at night, and I 
wake up and lay in bed, 

I can’t keep ugly thoughts of ghosts 
from gittin’ in my head. 

And then I hear pa snorin’, and my 
blood gits froze, almost, 

For every snore sounds like the groan 
of some poor sinner’s ghost. 


Pa says there ain’t no ghosts, and I 
talk big, sometimes, and laugh 

At Eddie Gray ’cause he believes, and 
call him fraidy calf. 

But when I do bad things and then 
am all alone, by Jinks, 

I know they’s ghosts a-snoopin’ 
round, in spite of what pa thinks ! 

—S. E. Kiser, in Cleveland Leader. 





ONE KIND OF A BOY. 


‘“‘Watch that boy,.now,’’ said Phil. 

‘Which boy?’’ said Ned. 

“That boy who was at play with 
us on the sand. His name is Will. 
He knows how to look out for him 
self, doesn’t he?’’ 

Phil and Ned, with their parents, 
had been spending some time at the 
seaside. Will was a boy who had 
come to pass the evening in the 
parlor of the boarding house. Here 
it was that Phil and Ned saw Will 
taking a great deal of pains to find a 
good place. 

First, he had noticed a large book 
full of pictures on the table. After 
looking at it fora few moments, he 
had hunted out a large easy chair, 
and was tugging at it to get it to the 
table. 

“There! He’s got it squared round 
just to suit him,’’ laughed Ned. 

‘“‘And—well, if Lever. If he isn’t 


putting a footstool before it. I sup. 
pose he’s all ready to enjoy it.’’ 
It was plain that Will was. With 


a pleased look he gazed around the 
room until he caught sight of a lady 
who was standing. He darted to- 
ward her, and said: 
“Come, mamma, 
place for you.”’ 
He led her to the chair and settled 
the stool at her feet as she sat down. 
Phil and Ned looked a little fool- 
ish. Presently Phil sprang out of 
his chair as his mother came near. 
“Mamma, take my chair,’’ he said. 
Ned stepped quickly to pick up a 
handkerchief which a lady had drop 
ped and returned it with a bow. 
They are wise boys who profit by 
& graceful lesson given by a true 
gentleman.—The Watchman. 


0 —-————___—_ 


MORE TONGUE-TWISTERS. 


I have a nice 


itisa shame, Sam, these are the 
Same, Sam. ‘Tis all a sham, Sam, 
and 2 shame it is to sham so, Sam. 

A haddock, a haddock, a black- 
Spotted haddock, a black spot on the 
_— back of a black-spotted had- 

ock, 

Susan shineth shoes and socks; 
Socks and shoes shine Susan. She 
Ceaseth shining shoes and socks, for 
shoes and socks shock Susan 

LEARN TO DO SOMETHING. 

Boys should learn to do something. 
A boy without knowledge of a busi- 
— trade or profession is liable to 
Scome aloafer. Parents who neg- 

Sct a boy's training and fail to pre- 
pare him for an active place in the 
porld ure laying up for themselves a 
ronal *hare of blame. When a boy 
_ 8 to be a man and finds that he 
“ — nothing and is able todo 
me Ling well, there will comea sad 
_ wotion upon those who had charge 
rt - in his early years. The mod- 
ont ioe with his lantern is not 
for, ooking for an honest man, but 
4 proficient man —American Boy. 





Christian Life Column. 


Woman’s Work. 





WHEN THE DAY IS DONE. 





Thrice ask, as fades each sun's last 


ray : 
bliss been my life throughout the 
ay? 


What have I learned that’s worth 
the knowing? 

What have I done that’s worth the 
doing? 

What have I sought that I should 
shun? 

What duties done or left undone? 

Such self-inquiries are the road 

That leads to virtue and to God. 


—Selected. 
HOW NOT TO GROW WEARY. 

The way to enjoy Christian ser- 
vice and not tire of it is to be dili- 
gent in spirit. The hard workers 
never become weary in well doing. 
The more we do for Christ the more 
eager we become in his service. We 
tire most when we do the least. The 
idlers are the weary ones. Those 
who do the most enjoy it best, and 
complain the least. Those who keep 
growing in grace never weary of the 
race. Faithfulness in prayer and 
diligence in the study of God's 
Word make the soul proof against 
weariness in God’s service. 

Redoubled diligence is the remedy 
for discouragement. The trouble 
with discouraged ones is that they 
always feel like quitting, when to 
quit is the worst thing they can do. 
Discouragement lets go the moment 
that a man sets his face against it 
with grim determination not to give 
up, but to press forward with re- 
newed diligence. 

There is no misery like the misery 
of spiritual despondency of a man 
who has been in close touch with 
God and in the front ranks of hope 
and heavenly aspiration, and godly 
influence among men. To know 
how to avoid such a state or how to 
escape from itis a matter of grave im- 
portance. The outcome involves the 
honor of God and the destiny of a 
man.—Evangelical Messenger. 





“SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY.” 


One spoke the other day of the 
surprises of a great sorrow which 
had just been passed through. It 
was all surprises—for it was the first 
sorrow ; but strangest of all was the 
surprise of grace which came to 
brighten the darkness, and to fill the 
loneliness with love. Some of it 
came through human affection— 
friends had brought wondrous 
warmth and tenderness. ‘I never 
knew I had so many friends until 
my bereavement came.’’ Some of 
it came through words of divine 
comfort which had been read or 
hearda hundred times before, but 
which now, in the darkness, for the 
first time revealed their precious 
meaning. But besides these, and 
most wonderful of all, there came a 
strange blessing of heavenly peace, 
which seemed to fill the bereft hearts 
as with an unseen presence of love, 
pouring itself through all the home 
asa holy fragrdnce. Thus it is that 
they who wait on the Lord have 
their strength renewed in every 
need, in every sorrow.—ZJ. R. Mil- 
ler, D. D. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


Alas! what reason have we to 
think any other station in the uni- 
verse more sanctifying than our 
own? There is none, so far as we 
can tell, under the more immediate 
touch of God, none whence sublimer 
deeps are open to adoration, none 
murmuring with the whisper of 
more thrilling affections, or ennobled 
as the theater of more glorious 
duties. Those to whom the earth is 
not consecrated will find their heaven 
profane.—James Martineau. 








Thank God every morning when 
you get up that you have something 
to do that day which must be done, 
whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work and forced to do your 
best, will breed in you temperance, 
self-control, dilligence, strength of 
will, content and a hundred virtues 
which the idle will never know.— 
Charles Kingsley. ‘ 


Last yeur 1 came nome trom 
abroad. As we crossed the Atlantic 
and were in a fog the fog-horn would 
blow, and it was very disagreeable, 
and yet the disagreeable noise was 
for our safety, and I wondered if we 
should not find out some time that 
the disagreeable things in our lives 
were really the means of our safety. 
—Mrs. Margaret Bottome, in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for August. 

There is a Sunday conscience as 
well as a Sunday coat, and those who 
make religion a secondary concern 
put the coat and conscience carefully 
by to put on only once a week.— 
Dickens. 








SELF-INVITED GUESTS. 


Women living in the country find 
the problem of self-invited guests 
from the city a rather vexing one. 
While we all have dear friends or 
relatives that we are glad to enter- 
tain, there are few of us who do not 
know what it is to be called upon to 
entertain people from the city who 
only come to see us because we live 
in the country, and they want some- 
where to go. 

Ihave in mind two families who 
live together,—father and son. The 
son’s wife had been sick for some 
time, and was just able to be about 
again. There were several little 
children, requiring much care, and 
the mother-in-law was nearly worn 
out with the double amount of work 
which she had to do. A young lady 
friend, living in the city, had a vis- 
itor from another city whom she de- 
cided to entertain by taking to the 
country to spend a week, and with- 
out invitation she brought her to 
this home. 

In an adjoining neighborhood, a 
similar case occurred. Two young 
ladies wrote to an acquaintance, say- 
ing that they wished to visit the 
country, and asking if it would be 
conveniert for them to come for a 
week. The reply was this: ‘‘We are 
haying, and building a barn, and 
we have many workmen, making 
fifteen in our family. I have so much 
work to do, in consequence, that I 
could not possibly do anything to 
entertain you.’’ By return post 
there came a letter, saying, ‘‘We will 
arrive Thursday night. We can en- 
tertain ourselves.’’ They brought 
a lawn tennis outfit, made themselves 
agreeable to the men-folks, enjoyed 
the cool places in the house and on 
the porch, and exclaimed over the 
delights of living in the country. 
They returned home rested, leaving 
mother and daughters, who -had 
been obliged to toil all day long over 
the hot stove, feeling anything but 
rested. 

I know of a case where a family of 
four came for a week’s visit, after 
being told that it would be most in- 
convenient to have them that week, 
as the housewife was painting, paper- 
ing and house-cleaning without help. 
They did not hesitate to make their 
wishes knownas to what they wished 
to eat, where they wanted to go, and 
how they wished to be entertained, 
and they returned home offended 
because things had not turned out as 
they thought they would. 

I know a number of instances 
where city folks have written to 
friends or relatives in the country, 
saying: ‘“‘The children need a little 
country air during vacation, and we 
have decided to send them to you. 
Please meet them at the station on 
suchaday.’’ So they send them, 
without asking or caring whether 
they are wanted, and trusting that 
they will not be sent home so lonz 
as they are willing to stay. _ 

One may like to entertain, but 
summer isa busy time on a farm, 
indoors and out, and most women 
have all they can do in hot weather 
without taking care of company. 
It does seem as if the farmer’s wife 
ought to be considered. City rela- 
tives have no business to ask per- 
mission to come out visiting during 
the summer time. They should 
wait to be invited or stay at home. 
There are many overworked women 
on the farms who cannot say ‘‘No’’ 
in response to letters from city 
friends inviting themselves to a 
rest on the farm; they meekly sub- 
mit, hoping the Lord will give them 
strength to get through with it. As 
a rule, the people who invite them- 
selves to spend a week on the farm 
are not those who will entertain you 
for a week in the city. Indeed, 
they will not offer you one meal if 
they can get out of it. I once meta 


FOR SUCCESS IN BUSINESS 

Be thorough in your work, what- 

ever if may be. Believe there is 
nothing too small todo well. Life 
is only a matter of picking up bricks 
on one side of the street and cuarry- 
ing them to the other side. We are 
all carrying bricks. I say to the 
young man, Carry your bricks with 
enthusiasm. Try to make your work 
the best job of carrying bricks ever 
done, so that people willsay: ‘‘Why, 
he carries those bricks as if he en- 
joyed it!’’ 
That is the secret of success when 
we get down to the bottom principle. 
Make the work you are doing the 
greatest thing in the world while 
you are doing it. Giveit your whole 
thought and your whole strength. 
Leave it only when you feel that no- 
body could improve on it. These 
may be old maxims dressed over, but 
they are as true to-day as they ever 
were, and no,one who departs from 
them can make a complete success 
of anything. If a young man makes 
a success of small things he will of 
great things when they come his 
way, and they’ll come his way, for 
great things are only combinations 
of little things welldone. Ifhe does 
not make success of small things, 
the great things never will come his 
way.—Thos. W. Lawson, in Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

On the New York University 
Heights, waites George MacAdam 
in an ‘‘Open Letter’’ in the August 
Century, there is now being built 
an edifice wherein shall be gathered 
the memories of the greatest of 
America’s great. The names of 
these elected are to be immortalized 
by inscription on stone tablets sunk- 
en in the walls. To make this Hall 
of Fame thoroughly national, it has 
been determined that none but na- 
tive-born Americans shall be eligible 
candidates for tablets.. The rule 
seems unnecessary, for History her- 
self has already enacted this law of 
limitation. Those in authority, how- 
ever, have decided to erect what 
might be known as a Supplementry 
Hall of Fame for the accommoda- 
tion of those whose foreign birth 
excludes them from the main hall. 
But if they measure the greatness 
of the foreign-born by the same 
standards that were used to judge 
the native-born, whom shall they 
find? Bayond question Hamilton 
and Ericsson are each worthy of a 
tablet among the immortals; but 
how many more of those who are 
dead? And this hall that is intended 
by its builders to be a monument to 
the achievements of America’s for- 
eign-born will by the very meager- 
ness of the inscribed tablets be trans- 
formed into only another monument 
to the glory of the native American 
stock. 








“A Field of Grain 


taller than the fence”’ 
tesults from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining a high per cent. of 


Potash 


Every farmer can know what fertilizer to use 
with greatest profit and economy, by writing for 
our free books. ‘ 


fares» GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
Sia 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic inits 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements fos 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 


—On—- 


What Would Jesus,Do?”’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this ‘phenomenally 
book have been sold. 


"To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub 
scription, we will send a copy of thir 
great work for only 


seaspecvee TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


("To any person sending us 50¢ ix 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


awieeesre FREE OF CHARGE, 
Order to-day. Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0 


me's? SCALES ofccsry.tecrntton. Sat 
b\\Y Write for prices. 


MARDEN 
109 8.Charles 8t., BALTIMORE, MD 


PALGENTS: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office ease to U. 8. Fotos yon pa raion 
xaminations made, "a fee no’ 
Sa secured: PERSONAL ‘ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE, Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’”’ 


etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE AG 


agers Oe rags 3 
F Q SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W., 
a Ue gy WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


successful” 









































DO YOU RAISE POULTRY? 





of the Farm and Fireside. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 1} 








woman whom I had entertained for 
a week, and who, when she chanced 
to meet me in the city, said, not with 
enthutiasm: ‘*You must come to 
see me before you go back. Can't) 
you come for dinner or tea, to mor. | 
‘ow?’ I felt that I ought to reply, 
“T will go right home with you now, | 
stay all night, and all day to mor- | 
row.’’ In that way, I should have 

had twenty-four hours of entertain. | 
ment (?) in payment for the week’s 

board I had given herself and family. | 
—Aunt Nell, in the Housekeeper. | 

‘‘Those children,’’ said’ Mr., Neth. | 
erby, as he threw down his paper, | 
“are making so much noise I can't | 
hear myself think. I’m going to at- 
tend to them.”’ 

‘*Don’t be too severe,’’ said Mrs. 
Netherby. ‘Suppose you try the | 
plan of casting oil on the troubled 
waters.’’ 

“T will,’’ said Mr. Netherby, as he 











picked up his rule; ‘‘I’ll try a little 
whale oil.—Ex. 2h Abe 
bi, ate 
~ ef. a 


i 
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TO MASTER THE SUBJECT AND MAKE MONEY, READ 
Aftoon— THE COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK. 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elab>rate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—AlII the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 


ven. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


HOW TO MARKET THE PRODUCT is an important subject which 
is discussed from the standpoint of experience, and raisers are instructed 
how to get top prices fof their product. 

PRACTICAL PONTS —That which characterizes.this book and sets it 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 


ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 


It con- 


tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, etc. 
For the purpose of the general poulrty-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We are now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip. 
tions (not your own) to Tae ProGcressivE FARMER or $2 in renewals (otha - 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THe PrRoGRESSIVE Frre 
MER one year for only $1.20. First come, first served. Order at once. 


Address : 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 


ALLIANCE PRICE.LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS, 


SEWING MACHINES, 






c 


| ae 
Pd : 


Light-Running, 

Almost Noiseless, 

Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
Positive Feed, Ect. 

KerFull Set of Attachments with 

each Machine. 





GROCERIES. 
Sewing Machines— 












































Improved Alliance 18 50 
Empress, Drop Head..............ccccscsesceseee eed 17 58 
Hillsboro 15 00 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— ae lb 
BARD MIMI v0 cc ccvnsesaecnvectcescsvesseessctesh¥espeetesnaeel 2 33 
60 Ibs...... 2 60 
We SEs sks Pegs coves ces cossscatoysess 2 33 
Coffee, Green— 
Prime Laquira...... 12 
We iy BEBE estesceeseecssesioue vied peacpavonseecenees 12 
Good Rio. AL 
Medium Rio ll 
Low Grade Rio oe (4 
Flour— 
BE TRON. 55s cniciysesasecesncsonsestsaccemtiee $4 25 
Fancy 375 
Datidy 375 
WROD osccsscvensbiteciedechsotensensssenterpeeeeenel 340 
Princess. 800 
Sugai and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugal...............sssessssrsessees 5 56 


No. 7, very light DrOWD.............csesesseee 
No. 9, light brown 
No. 18, brown...... 











No. 1 Porto Rico MOIMASSEB.......0000eeeee0 22 
No 2 Porto Rico SO tenes ee | 
Fancy Porto Rico - an 30 
Vanilla Drip pyre isoaspeuapentans 22 
White Rose Corn Syrup......... 21 





Molasses and Syrup in 
me peare bbl. prices. * 
Kerosene, Alladin............ssccscsssssssenes 124% 
Lig Standard White... ll 
Black oom r, best sifted 
da, Baking— 
112 Ibs Keg 
ickle pkgs. 60 lbs _ per case......3 
Bi Carb, in asso: kgs., 60 1b case ...... 3° 
Starch: Celluloid, per 4 case............ 2 


Elastic Starch, per 4 case. 
Ivory Starch, per 6 COSC... ‘ 


rrels 2c. per gallon 




















‘obacco— 

Plum Tobacco 

Grape cp 
‘ 


Fig 
Battle Ax“ 


Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel 

“ bag 

Rolled Oats— 

Per barrel 





seeeeeeeees 























2 

Lake Fish— 

100 1b kegs 3 00 

so “ “ 2 50 
Lard— 

Pure Lard, in tierces................cccscocsssseccesee 956 

Compound Lard in tierces...............c0ccssee 
The above Lard in following packages— 

Tubs, 80 lbs. ie: over tierces, 
2 








Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
Pails, 20 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 

Cans, gross weight: r 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, 5% . over tierces, 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, Sc. over tierces. 


SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice, per bushel....... 60 
“ 6 Trade ek % 
Dwarf Essex Rape, 12 
Winter Beye, DOF DUBE]... sccsncsscccssoscscecncses % 
German Millit {page 15c. extra)— 
“ “ Choice, per bushel ................ 1 
“ “ py) OB) el see 1 
Hungarian Millet............... “ 1 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 
Early Rose, for July planting, r bbl......$8. 
Empire State, (Late), per ow aashathaveiae 3. 
Carman No. 3, “ + 
Turnip Seed— 
5c. perounce, l5c. per 44 pound. 
400. per pound by mail. 





S88 85R 





HARDWARE. 


PA AES PO WA TO iis ccanonssksantdneatesetosddadonet iasean 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow....... 
Climax, Ld ad 






el el ol 


Malleable Clevises, per doze 
bo RD | Re eS 
Back Band, webb, good, per roll... 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen 
Plow Singletrees “ 
Plow Lines, good, per pair........ Nace 
se “ COMMON, PeT PAlPL.......60..00 ceeee 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters. 
Cook Stoves— 
No. 7—18, with ware.. 
No. 7—20, “ 6a 
No. 8—18, ‘ “ 
No. 8—20, “ ” 
Poultry Netting— 
12 inch wide, per roll 
2 “ “ce “ 


A, 4, 4 
assassaagas 








BERE 
sssse & 





E88 





Cone 


22 S82 SSF SFE Pss Ss 8S SB FS SES 


ve “ “c “ 


Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application), 
Smooth and Barbed Wire...........0..::::cceeeceseee 
Dump Carts— 

No. 14, 2% SkeiD......+.. 


~~ 








No. 16 

Steel Axle— 
Mts Bly BG WON ORIG cainccsceciecaconascconcseieensinn 21 
No, 23, 1% “ “ ‘ +28 





Cart Wheels and Axles— 
234 inch skein............ 
8 inch ¥ 





— 
a=) 

















Steel Axles— 
1¥ inch axles......... +12 
133 SFROED |." .. serisccsacoepicnedecstesessesincqulideiieninaae 
Wegone delivered prices. One-horse wago 
thimble skein— 
No. 8, 24 SURED WEIS cscs arcsdosecnap aatacvacidanbinall 22 
No. 10, 268 BORO TS BION, oo n0cncs sounssadasockesnacsabiad 25 
No, 12, ‘ 3 RUDOTD GU iaviscnkdcecssacccsdnastionsvontas 29 
Steel Axles— 
No. 9, 144 in... 
No. 11, 1% in... 
No. 13, 1% in... 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
NO, 2, 234 1nCD SKOIN........-csesecveesassercescoeccees 32 
No. 4,3 a a ssbhanetighasbbagsncesnancotiale 39 
No. 6,3% “ MFT  hegiphanaddenhdcamuuntinabbaciind 50 
Steel Axle— 
No. 3, 1% SIN. s capenahton decebsonbonbsosenesadaenshenasbtedaenle 33 
No, 5, 1%in stan) dvbp aman ca 
Belin Fah cai adkekssennhsdecchiatsadsestannttaa sphbpiccnienchil 51 


Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application. 
Shovels— 
OO, CACD.......000.000 
POEIRIINGI GORGE ncsicyeccckcceneseatencceancetaathsaancnaie 
Iron Age Cultivators 
Field Hoes, per dozen 
Barbed Wire, per 100 lbs. €3 
4a@ Write for prices on anything you want, 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 














HILLSBORO, N. C. 
















Living Issues. 


THE RISE OF THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


Outline of an Address by J. W. Bailey, Editor 
of the Biblical Recorder, on the Occasion 
of an Alliance Picnic at Rock Ridge, Wil- 
son County, N.C., July 26, 1901. 

Great movements of the masses of 
thé people are always significant. 
Though not directed by scholarship, 
and even without advantage of a 
great deal of information, the masses 
when they are moved profoundly 
are moved by instincts that surpass 
in power to perceive the need the 
mere investigations of the scholar 
or the reasonings of the statesman. 
They may be led into false means of 
supplying the need that they per- 
ceive ; and for this reason great pop- 
ular movements are not long sus- 
tained. But they serve their pur. 
pose in pointing out what must be 
done. The question of means comes 
later. Great results are achieved by 
a process too slow for human pa- 
tience. 

Such movements are invariably 
disappointing even to the people. 
They make their demands; they 
clear the ground; they sow. But 
they do not reap at once. They 
grow impatient. Their methods 
fail. They abandon their move- 
ment. They even lose sight of the 
goal they tried for. They deride 
and let others deride their once cher- 
ished standards. But by and by all 
that was really longed for and 
fought for is brought to pass. 

"A LESSON FROM THE PAST. 

I recall the rise of the farmers of 
England. They arose in might. 
They did not know a great dealabout 
their Empire ; but they knew enough : 
Cromwell and Hampden had led 
them into the knowledge that their 
rulers were false to their rights and 
indifferent to their interests. They 
arose in behalf of liberty. Never 
mind their ignorance. They took 
their King from his throne and cut 
off his head ; they drove their Parlia- 
ment, Lords and all, from the seat of 
legislation. They set up a Common 
wealth and made one of themselves 
Protector. 

But at length he died. The Com- 
monwealth fell. The son of the King 
that was beheaded ascended the 
throne from which his father had 
been unceremoniously hurled. The 
Parliament, Lords and all, came 
back, and the old abuses came with 
them. Cromwell’s farmers were no 
better off than they were before. All 
England hated them andhim. They 
made Cromwell out as @ monster. 
Not until a century had passed was 
it possible to write an honest story 
of hislife. Even the farmers went 
back on him. 

But to day we reckon Cromwell a 
father of liberty; even England 
counts him one of her greatest sons. 
To the labors of him and his farmer 
followers are due in great measure the 
liberties that you and I enjoy to-day. 
Cromwell’s movement was the great- 
est success that ever was in this 
world. We are reaping every day 
the harvest of his sowing. 

In this spirit Icome to speak about 
the Farmers’ Alliance. I propose to 
get forth some of the things it stood 
for. I believe it stood for good 
things. I believe that they will yet 
come. In course of my remarks I 
may give my notion of why they 
have not come, and why the Farm 
ers’ Alliance has lost so, much of its 
former strength. 

The rise of the Farmers’ Alliance 
was a movement of the masses. It 
swept from Texas northward, east- 
ward and westward. It was a par 
tentous spectacle. No mere dema- 
goguery, no mere ignorance, no mere 
fanaticism was behind that clamor- 
ous uprising of the tillers of the soil. 
It had power in it; and many a man 
who laughs at it now, stood silent or 
bowed down before it then. 

The Farmers’ Alliance had a varie- 
ty of missions. (1) It had a social 
mission. (2) It had a commercial 
mission, (3) It hada political mis 
sion. (4) ‘It had an educational mis 
sion. Iam not talking about plat- 
forms. They are nothing. They 
are made by men who cannot inter- 
pret the heart of the people. Our 
great mistake to-day is that of mak- 
ing platforms and then conforming 
the people to them. Onur great need 
is a prophet who can express in 
terms the platform that has been 
born in the heart of the people. The 
platforms of conventions die; but 
the true things that were sought for 
by the people survive. Platforms 
was one disease that sapped the life 
of the Alliance. 

SOCIAL MISSION, - 

(1) The social mission of the Alli- 

ance. The meeting of the farmers 





‘positories. 


in school house, under arbors, at pic- 
nics, and in churches ;. these bring- 
ing the men together to talk, to con- 
fer, to realize the identity of their 
interests, are good things. Manisa 
social animal. Intercourse is the 
great educator. Men cannot thrive 
if they have no intercourse with 
their fellows. 

But when men crept into these 
meetings and taught farmers to sus 
pect their fellowmen in the towns; 
when they made farniers feel that 
all other men were their enemies, 
they sowed seeds that brought forth 
ruin. All menare brothers. From 
suspecting a merchant to suspecting 
his fellow-farmer is not a long step, 
and the first taken the second is 
sure. From regarding one class of 
citizens as enemies to regarding all 
others is no great leap. Merchants 
are not your enemies. They make a 
profit on what they sell. So do you. 
There is nothing wrong in that. The 
whole world is by God’s will bound 
together in common interest. Mer- 
chants, farmers, lawyers, physicians 
and preachers are members of one 
body ; and one cannot stand off and 
war with the other. 

THE COMMERCIAL MISSION. 
2) The Alliance was a” business 
movement, an industrial movement. 
You stood for co-operation in busi- 
ness. You organized stores and de 
You sought to buy 
cheaper and sell higher. That is all 
right. The principle of the hour is 
the principle of co-operation—not 
only in business, butin all things; 
not only with each other, but with 
all classes. But a grand mistake 
was made when you sought to get 
the government to do for you what 
you would not for anything have it 
do for others. The government can- 
not supply you with capital. That 
would be ruin. It isa pity that the 
energies of the Alliance were wasted 
in this direction. Had they been 
directed to preserving the principle 
of co-operation, you would be more 
able to cope with the conditions that 
confront you. Behold how others 
have profited by the principle with- 
out aid of government! 
You must yet come to the adoption 
of this principle of co-operation. 
Look at the great combinations in 
other fields. Behold the trusts, how 
they grow! That is co-operation. 
And Ido not know but one way to 
meet it: You must also co-operate. 
You cannot get all the farmers to 
work together. But may be youcan 
get one in ten. If 80, you can meas 
ure arms with the trusts. In war 
he who has most soldiers and most 
supplies wins out. You have the 
men and the supplies. You have 
the only base of supplies in the 
world—all the world is in six months 
of starvation. Your supplies post: 
pone the event, from time to time. 
Now let one-tenth of the farmers 
combine. Let them agree to hold 
their cotton, or to reduce their acre- } 
age, or to shorten their output of to- 
bacco. You will see prices rise. 
And you will see the number of 
farmers that work together increase, 
and by and by you: will hear the 
biggest how] against trusts that ever 
was in this world. Mind you, Ido 
not advocate trusts. I denounce op- 
pression, by farmers or others. Ido 
plead for the adoption of this prin 
ciple of co-operation. Men were 
made not to slaughter one anather, 
but to work together. 

POLITICAL MISSION. 

The Alliance had and has a@ po- 
litical mission. TE-would not be 
afraid to say so, if I were you. I 
don’t know what wasin the Ocala 
platform. AsI said, platforms are 
not much. The Alliance stood for 
sometbing deeper—liberty and inde- 
pendence. It stood for liberty to 
think. It actually set farmers to 
thinking for themselves. It actually 





Tin Workers begins at the mills of 


it ought to. The idea of testing a 
man’s friendship by his opinions! 
Let everybody think. 

The farmers still must stand for 
freedom to think; and they must 
think. Else they will be run over. 
Once more you must take up your 
causes. You have settled the negro 
in the wood-pilé. If you do not 
stand up for your interests, be sure 
no one willever find out that you 
have any. No one hasa right to 
make your opinion for you; no one 
has a right to make you mould your 
mind to his platform. Mould Ais 
platfcrm to your mind, or mould one 
for yourself. Hither this, or surren- 
der the ballot. It was not meant for 
idiots or minors, on the ground that | 
they need guardians. If you need | 
guardians, get out. 

EDUCATIONAL MISSION. 

The Alliance has an educational 
mission. itis itself educative. But 
it has an educational mission. It 
must logically stand:for the free 
schools: since its only hope is in 
these schools. The town schools are 
well provided for because. the town 
people have looked out for them. 
The country schools will be as well 
provided for when the country peo- 
ple look out for them—and not much 
sooner. If I had the privilege of 
suggesting one issue to you, I would 
suggest this—the upbuilding of the 
free schools. More money from the 
State ; more local tax; better teach- 
ers ; better houses ; better equipment. 
I would entreat you not to give your 
vote to any man who will not pledge 


The Progressive Farmer, August 13, 1901. 


- Personal Appearance—Tall, heavily 
set ; a typical man of affairs. 
Backing in Present Conflict—The 
Billion-Dollar Steel Trust. 
T. J. SHAFFER: 
Born—Pittsburg, Pa., 1848. 
Educated — Pennsylvania public 
schools; afterward became an ac- 
| complished classical scholar by self- 
| education. 
Career in Active Life—Worker in 
steel mill, Methodist Episcopal min- 
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[DO YOU SHOOT? 


If you do you shouldt send your name and address én a postal card fora ' 


WINCHESTER 


‘Itillustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


' 
IT’S FREE, 


» New'Haven, Conn, | 
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ister, steel worker again for the sake 
of his health, president of Amalga- | 
mated Association. 

Wealth—Salary of $1,800 a year. 

Personal Appearance — Slender, | 
medium height, looks like a stu- 
dent. 

Backing in Present Conflict—60,000 
highly skilled workingmen, upon 
whose labor the employment of many 
others depends. 

Naturally this great strike occu- 
pies a great deal of space in the 
newspapers and a large share of 
public attention. It will be seen 
from the above citation of causes 
that it is not for more wages nor 
shorter hours, but for the unionizing 
of about a dozen mills of the United 
States Steel Company not now in the 
union. The steel trust was willing 
to concede five mills to the union but 
not the others demanded and on this 
rock the conferees split. The Amal- 
gamated Association officers claim 
that so long as any of the mills of 
the trust are out of the union they 
constitute a menace to organized 
labor, and the officers of the trust 





to do allin his power to these ends. 
The children in your homes are the | 
breath of our Commonwealth. The | 
free school cause is the logical cause | 
of the farmers of North Carolina; 
and three-fourths of our population 
is agricultural; they can make the 
free school issue the paramount is 
sue whenever they get ready. 


THE STEEL WORKER’S STRIKE—ITS | 
CAUSES, LEADERS, ETC. 

As the strike which will be in. 
augurated to-morrow by the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel | 
and Tin Workers involves directly | 
an army of men and indirectly still | 
a greater number of women and | 
children and will affect the whole | 
country to a greater or less degree, 
anything bearing upon it is of uni- 
versal interest, and itis wellat the 
outset to get a correct understand- 
ing of its causes. These are stated 
in chronological order by The Balti- 
more Sun, as follows: 

July 1.—Strike of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
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the American Sheet Steel Company 
and the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany. . 

Cause.—Amalgamated Association 
demanded that these two companies: 
agree with it as to rates of pay at 
non union mills. The companies re- 
fused. ‘ 

July 14.—After a series of fruit- 
less conferences the strike is ex- 
tended to the American Tin Plate 
Company’s mills for the same reason 
as in the case of the other two com- 
panies. 

July 27.—President T. J. Shaffer 
and other officials of the Amalga- 
mated Association confer in New 
York with J. P. Morgan and receive 
from him a proposition for settling 
the strike as follows: 

Proposal.—The Amalgamated As- 
sociation to drop its demand for 
uniomzing ull the mills, but to be 
conceded the right to unionize five 
mills not previously so recognized 
by the trust. This proposition, when 
laid before the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation’s executive board at a series 
of meetings in Pittsburg, is rejected. 

August 3.—Another conference 
held in New York between strike 





got them so they would not take | 
their opinions second hand. It | 
actually got them so they were in.- | 
different to the lash of the party boss. | 
The farmers met and talked about | 
financial systems, tariffs; govern | 
ment ownership, sub-treasury, etc. | 
Their ideas may all have been wrong | 
That is no matter. They were i¥| 
sound as those of the party bosses, 
and more honest. They were think- 
ing for themselves. That is tho 
great matter. They were done with 
second hand opinions, and they were 
done with political taskmasters wh 
had them muking: brick without 
‘straw all the years. 

Alas, they came to the time when 
they would not let others think. 
They sent them a garment, and if a 
man wouldn’t wear it, they cast 
him out. Phey proclaimed far and 
wide: ‘If youdo not think as we 
do, we will not have any faith in 





leaders and steel trust officials. It 
ends in disagreement on the follow- 
ing point: 

Cause for tue General Strike—A 
difference wf opinion as to recog- 
nizing abeut a dozen mills as union, 
particularly those at Wellsville, 
Ohio; McKeesport, Pa., and Paint- 
er's Lindsay & McoCutcheon’s and 
Clark’s, in Pittsburg. 

August 6 —Cuaii tor general strike 
at steel trust mills, to take effect 
August 10, issued. 

The Sun further gives these brief 
sketches of ‘‘the rival generalsin the 
great labor war :”’ 

J.P. Mor@an: 

Born—Hartford, Conn., 1837. 

Educated—Boston schools and the 
University of Goettingen, Germany. 





claim that the surrender demanded 
of them would put them entirely at 
the mercy of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation and be a yielding of the 
last possibility of their controlling 
their own property. These are the 
pith of the contentions on either 
side. Among the newspaper com- 
ments on the situation are these 
from The Washington Post: 

“The standards which have been 
raised are not to be misunderstood. 
Labor is arrayed against capital and 
capital is hostile to labor. If, we 
| repeat, the disagreement related to 
‘hours of work or wages to be paid, a 
settlement might be speedily ex 
pected. Witha principle at stake, 
the signs of reconciliation are not 
near at hand.’’—Charlotte Observer. 
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THE SCHLEY CASE IN A NUT SHELL. 








A correspondent of the New York 
Journal puts the Sampson Schley 
case in a nut shell when he says: 

1. Sampson’s admirers claim that 
he was the victor, while he (Samp- 
so9n) was never in the firing line 
(which was absolutely true). 

2. Schley’s admirers say that he 
won the battle, being there all the 
time and following the enemy. Now, 
as we are in possession of the facts, 
let the public decide between the. 
two. 

1. Is Sampson a hero because he 
was not there? 

2. Is Schley a coward because he 
was there and won?—Exchange. 


Wm. J. Bryan says in his Com- 
moner: *‘Admiral Sampson’s friends 
should be satisfied with the fact that 
their favorite obtained the prize 
money won in a battle in which he 
did not participate, and that his face 
is tograce a medal that is to com- 
memorate a fight in which he did not | 
take part.’” 
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CLEAN UP. 





Too much importance cannot be | 
attached to the advice to the people | 
to clean up their premises, rear and | 
front. This is the season of the year | 
when disease is bred in every pile of | 
rubbish, when death lurks in emptied 
slops, and there is a possibility of | 
the hereafter in every atom of filth. | 
Back yards that appear, to the naked | 
eve, harmless and not altogether un- 
sightly are often the abode of germs, 
which, could they be magnified su:- 
ficiently, would scare the owners of 
tie premisex into premature graves. 
Could « condition of perfect cleanti- 
bess environ us most of the evils to 
which flesh is heir would be Strangers 
to our hymes. Perfect cleanliness 
may not be attained in this dirty 
world, but we may, at least, ap- | 
proach thereto, and there is no ex 
cuse for filth_—Newport News Press. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by. local applications, as they cannot reach the 
seased portion of the ear. ‘There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, andthatis by constitue 
tienal remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
flamed condition of the muecus lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When thistube getsiinflamed | 
you have arumblingsound or imperfect hear- | 
ng, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and untess the ‘inflammation can be | 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases ort of ten are caused by catarrh 

which is nothing but an inflamed condition o: 

































Career in Active Life—Banker, 
railroad re organizer, trust orgeile 
izer, becoming the most promi 
of American financiers. 





you.’” That will kill anything; and 


Wealth—$100,000,000 (estima 














the Taucous surfaces. 
3 villgive One Hundred Dollars for any 
of | Deafness (eaused by catarrh) that can- 
pred by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


¥. J. CHENEY & C1 - 
br Dreegists, Tic. ledo, O. 
*s Family Pills are the best. 
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(BOY'S WATCH, CHAIN AND CHAR 
BOYS! 2.14 


fa I~ > led C 

‘ace an eavy ‘veled Crystal. A wri 
guarantee coes with each ‘wateh. It ple agetin 
timekeeper. 
a handsome Gold Watch 
with each watch. 
gold plate with a solid gold front, made on a compositior 
metal by a new process, and is warranted cates 
and the manufacturers to give perfect satisfaction. 


he charm is a handsome intaglio stone, mounted with 


-zines in America, to be sold at 10 cents each. Every. 


FOR COUPON BOOK TO THE 


FRANKLIN SUPPLY CO., 


a 





M FREE. 


Be on time when you start 

’ t 
school in September. young 
= men and start right with 
>» Nickel Plated, 





Open 


is a go 

BLY FREG 
hain and a beautiful Charm 
The chain is guaranteed 14K. rolled 


Wewill also ge you ABSOLUT 


both by ourselves 


gold plate and carefully finished. 


Send your name and address, NO MONEY; we wij] 
send you a book of 10 coupons, if you want only a watch. 
and two books of 10 coupons each if you want a watch 
chain and charm. [Each coupon is good for three 
months’ subscription to one of the best monthly maga- 


body takes advantage of this offer. Be first in your town. 


404 Franklin Bids. CHICAGO 
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S175 FARMERS? SAW MILL 


RY. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 





Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 


of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 





SALEM IRON WORKS, "272". QUBA and 










WE WANT AGENTS | 


At every postofiice in North Car. 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee and other States: to | 


PORTO RICO. 





on all Through and Local Trains: 
| Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on al} 
| Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 


solicit subscriptions, privately | gies 


or at public meetings, 
and out of season. 


in season | 
4 


Travel by the Southern and yon 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 


Re Work for Premiums or for | Expeditious Journey. 


Cash Commission. 
himself be a subscriber. 
terested, write for terms. 
dress: 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Serornv 
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SPANGLER :2w20¥" DRILL 
,. Grain and Fertilizer 

Wend to fill; light draft, f feed all 
orers feeds fertilizer 2 to 700 lbs per acre, antA DT 
vy P —_ 3 grain, fertilizer, grass seed and lan 
Zig-za: 


tested and correct. Hoes easy to raise. 
ena and lifting levers. All feeds tarown out of 
arranted inall ways. Wri 





ite for free catalogue. 


Ad. | 


Raweian, N.C, ; 


Agent muat | Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
If in. | 


and General Information, or address 

| R. L. VERNON, F, R. DARBY, 

| TP, A, C2.27.A., 

| Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N.C 
| No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

| FRANK S. GANNON, J, M. GULP, W. A. TURK, 





| 3aV.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. G.FP.A; 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 
4a-Double your money preserving EGGS, 


| The French Export System keeps Eggs per 
| feotly. Formula, 25e. silver. J. E. RUE, Little- 
on, N.C. 


TE TWO OR MORE PAPER 





‘This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


| AS “te. Re“ ee ee Oh. SP 
AWADAYS papers are so 


i@ N: 
cheap that nearly every 
hody can afford to take two or 





once by lifting hoes. Pin or spring hoes. 
THE SPANGLER MANFG. CO}, 509 QUEEN ST., YORK, PA. 


0 is often enouch to dosome things. It’s often ME 
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The | 


to buy @ wagon if you buy the right kind, 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions, First the life 
| of a wagon depends upon the wheels. 
equipped with our Electric Steel Wheels, with straight 
ors height 


stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels an 


fron 


4 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 


loes can’t rot, swell or dry out. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN DAILY USE. 


*t buy a wagon until you get our 


Don ee 
ELECTRIO WHEEL CO., Box 93, Quincey, Ills. 


CASH PRIZES 


For Poultry Raisers. 


Believing that fresh cut Green Bone is one 
of the greatest aids to successful and prest- 
able poultry raising. the publishers of this pa- 
per will pay acash Prize of $10 for the best 
article, not exceeding 500 words in length, on 

The Use and Value of Fresh Cut 
Green!Bone‘as Poultry Food. 





This one is 


oose. no 
Angle steel hounds, 


book, **Farm Savings.’* 





CONDITIONS. 


The article must be written by one who has had 
actual experience in the cutting and feeding of bone. 

The name of any special bone cutter must not be 
mentioned in the article. The article must bein our 
hands on or before August 15. 

Annotincement of the prize winner will be made 
in our first issue in September. 

Articles submitted will become the property of 





this paper. 
$ 4 00 CASH PRIZE Other agricultural 
S papers are making 
the above offer. Each paper will award one $10.00 
Cash Prize. The articles winning these $10 prizes 
will then be submitted to a committee of competent 
judges (to beannounced later), who will select the 
starticle of all, forwhicha Grand Prize of 8100 
will be paid. Ever 


one of our readers who is famil- 
iar with the use o 


; cut green bonestands achance of 
winning these prizes. Send in your article at once. 





more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you cun secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we ca 

send bothforoneyear. :: =: 
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JF you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 


weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
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Address GREEN BONE PRIZE, 
‘ Care PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Farm and the monthly mg ot 
; ican Queen all one year tor 
ie" P. S—We have now decided only $2.15. 33 2 3 3 
to +xtend the time for this contest 
All munnscripts received before | (= eee. ee. @@.2 22? 
Sept 1st will be considered. Write 


your views, Adress, 
THE PRoGReEssive FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer, 
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Correspondence. 





MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 





gorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The most prevalent disease in 
North Carolina, certainly from now 
antil frost, is malarial fever in one 
form or another. Itis by no means 
confined to the low lying Eastern 
gection of the State, but is quite 
abundant in many Yocalities in the 
hill country, having been reported 
even from Cherokee. 

By recent scientific investigations 
the cause of the fever has been 
shown to be a microscopic animal 
known as the plasmodium malarie 
or hem-ameba vivax, which feeds 
npon the red corpuscles of the blood 
_hence the pallor of persons suffer- 
ing from chronic malaria. The de- 
velopment of this little parasite in 
the blood is as follows: One of the 
spores Or baby germs, so to speak, 
enters ared corpuscle and, feeding 
on its contents, grows until at the 
end of twenty-four hours it has be 
come nearly as large as the corpuscle., 
It then, by a process known as seg- 
mentation, splits up into a dozen or 
more little spores again, which for 
a short time are free in the blood 
and unattached to the corpuscles. It 
is justas the segmentation occurs 
that the chill comes on, which ex- 
plains the periodic recurrence of the 
chill every twenty-four hours, and 
as it has been found that quinine is 
most effective in killing the germs 
while they ,are free in the blood and 
not buried in the substance of the 
corpuscles, the best time to give 
quinine is just before the chill is ex- 
pected. ; 

The method of introduction of the 
malarial poison, the plasmodium, 
certainly the chief method, has been 
demonstrated beyond all question to 
be the sting of a certain variety of 
mosquito known as anopheles; the 
common mosquito, which while more 
abundant, is innocent as a carrier of 
disease, being known asculex. The 
latter species will breed in still water 
of any kind, no matter how pure, 
but the former, our enemy, will only 
breed in stagnant pools in which 
there is a certain amount of vege- 
table matter, especially if there are 
no fish, such as top minnows or sun- 
perch, which feed upon the larvz or 
wiggletails. This explains the fact 
that malaria is much more abundant 
after freshets, in the course of which 
the stream, getting out of its banks, 
washes holes in the ground, and 
speedily falling leaves there stagnant 
pools with few or no fish in them. 
Mosquitoes are much more abundant 
this exceptional year of freshets 
than usual. It alsoexplains the dan- 
ger of brick holes. 

The larvee, or wiggletails, as we 
generally callthem, are the young 
mosquitoes. Although they live in 
the water from the time they are 
hatched from the eggs which were 
laid on the surface until they reach 
maturity, they cannot live without 
air—they must breathe. Contrary 
to the general rule, they breathe 
“wrong end foremost’’—through a 
long breathing tube which springs 
from the body near the tail and 
which they stick out of the top of 
the water when they want air. The 
bearing of this arrangement on their 
destruction will appear later. 

There is a popular misapprehen- 
Sion in regard to fhe movement of 
mosquitoes. The general impression 
is that they are carried by the wind, 
and people at the seaside say that a 
land breeze brings mosquitoes. Itis 
afact that they are more abundant 
when the breeze is from the land or 
in a calm, but according to those 
who know best the fact probably is 
not that they are blown from the 
Swamps to landward, but that they 
simply come out again from the trees 
and shrubbery and the lea side of 
houses where they had taken refuge 
from the strong sea breeze which 
Was too rough for their fragile 
bodies. With rare exceptions they 
travel, it is said, seldom more thana 
mile, and generally not so far. When 
one is troubled with mosquitoes a 
®areful search Will almost always re- 
veal stagnant water in the near 
Vicinity. 

The destructiun of mosquitoes and 
the consequent prevention of malaria 
'S accomplished in two ways: First 
“nd best, by the thorough drainage 
ces pools of water; and 
ne. by keeping the surface of 
ae covered with petroleum, 
Pen bo known as light fuel oil, or 
vi hrc — petroleum, being bet- 
vee 4 caper than ordinary kero- 
“west! @ film of oil pFevents the 

am rom breathing and smothers 
™. The quantity necessary is 


06 ounce or two tablespoonfuls to 





every fifteen square feet of surface, 
repeated every two weeks. This oil 
method was é@mployed with. great 
success last year by the cify of Win- 
chester, Va., and our own town of 
Tarboro has recently shown a most 
commendable spirit cf enterprise in 
adopting it. Some care and a little 
expense in securing protection 
against mosquitoes and in providing 
a supply of pure drinking waser will 
practically insure against malaria. 

To those interested in this subject 
I cordially commend a very interest- 
ing and valuable book on mosquitoes 
written in popular and entortaining 
style by Dr. L. O. Howard, the Chief 
Entomologist of the United States, 
and published by McClure, Phillips 
& Co., New York, at a cost of $1.64, 
postpaid. 

RicHarD H. Lewis, M. D., 
Sec’y State Board of Health. 
Wake Co., N. C. 
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ALLIANCE IN HERTFORD. 


A Hertford county correspondent 
writes : 

‘““We spent a delightful day thesec- 
ond Thursday in July. Our members 
held an Alliance picnic. We had 
good speaking from Messrs. \M. L. 
Green, W. P. Jordan, J. 8. Mitchell, 
the excellent ex-sheriff of our county, 
and that old patriotic and good 
Quint Copeland.’’ 





NEXT WEEK. 


Letters for publication arriving 
too late to insure publication in their 
proper department this week, havg 
been received from the following 
correspondents: Rev. O. T. Edwards, 
O. W. Blacknail, J. M. Brinkley, and 
Rev. R. R. Moore. 

These will appear in our next 
issue. 





The McClelisn-Lee incident printed 
on page 4, illustrating the chivalrous 
character of the great Southern 
leader, adds to the interest of the 
following anecdote which we clip 
from a Philadelphia paper of last 
week : 

“A poor old market woman once 
entered a street car in the city of 
Richmond, carrying on her arm a 
heavy basket, but was unable to get 
a seat, as the car was filled with 
men. Suddenly General Lee, who 
happened to be there, saw her, and 
offered her his. Instantly every 
man begged him to take a seat, but 
his answer was, ‘No, gentlemen; if 
there is no seat for this poor woman 
there can be none for me.’ ”’ 


DEATH OF..A NOTED WOMAN, EMPRESS 
VICTORIA FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 





‘‘Her royal and imperial highness, 
the Dowager Empress Frederick of 
Germany,’’ died last week. She was 
the widow of Emperor Frederick 
William of Germany, and mother of 
the reigning Kaiser Wiihelm II. She 
was the eldest daughter of the late 
Queen Victoria of England and was 
born Princess Royal of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Duchess of, Saxe, 
November 21, 1840. She was chris 
tened Victoria Adelaide. She was 
eleven months and twelve days 
older than her brother, Albert 
Edward, now King Edward VII. of 
England. 

Princess Victoria was married 
January 25, 1858, to Prince Freder- 
ick William of Prussia, then crown 
prince of Germany, by whom she 
had seven children, of whom five, 
besides the present emperor, sur- 
vive. 

Créwn Prince Frederick became 
emperor of Germany on the death 
of his father in March, 1888, but 


he was then slowly dying of 
cancer of the throat, and he 
died June 15th, 1888, after a 


nominal reign of three months, 
every moment of which was full of 
agony, both mental and physical. 
His empress remained by his side 
and devoted herself to alleviate his 
sufferings. At his death she be- 
came the dowager empress and her 
son became emperor. 

Empress Victoria Frederick was 


thus the daughter of a queen and 
empress, the mother of an emperor, 
the wife and widow of an emperor 
and the sister of a king and empe- 
ror—a record which has seldom 
been equalled in the world’s history. 


Healthy 
Children J, 


: are kept strong and well; weak and 
uny little folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, | 















expels worms, ete. Palatable and 
positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25e. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 











The Markets. 





Strict good middling ........ 8% 
Strict middling.....°............ 8% 
i eee ee oer ey 8% 


Creamery Separator,extras,2014@21 
66 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Ra.eiau, N. C., Aug. 12, 1901. 
New cotton— 


Receipts — bales. 
WILMINGTON MARKET. 
WILMineTon, N.C., Aug. 10, 1901. 


N. C. BAcon— 
BRIM iis a:c's Sao ot Wied 13 @ 14 
Shouldoers............... 11 @ 12 
Sides...... ee ee 11 @ 12 
PEANUTS— 
IN Oe PRO eb dee eck 70 
« " mxtre Primo...... 75 
OY MEE O56 555) Sone Sc 80 
VO, BRUNO S 2656 65.50 0 5c 50 
‘Ss extra prime....... 55 
BF se MIRO hai 5 8 5 4:6:6-0 8% 60 
PERNT eos. 5 Seiden cress oie 75 
CHICKENS— 
PREM VER Sis Rides wisebicueieursye 20 @22 
hh) re 8 @18 
Beeswax ........ arene nevaieteais 25 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 1 


0 
Corn, white, per bushel..68 @70 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 3144,@32%4 
Turkeys, live, per lb...... 9 @10 
as dressed, per lb..12 @14. 


BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 10, 1901. 





‘¢ firsts. ..19 @20 
aS ‘¢ ~ seconds,16 @18 
Md. and Va. prints, extras,20 @21 
os Ay “ firsts...18 @19~ 
&: es ‘¢ gseconds,16 @17 
Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 13% 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFo.Lk, Aug. 10, 1901. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 





follows : 

LS, re 3 @ 3%c pound 
Strictly prime.... 2%0 = $s 
Ct | re 24@ 2%c0 * 
Ordimary ........ 14%@ 26 Wy 
MPAMISR.... 5. cscs 80 @85c bushel. 


See ee 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Aug. 10, 1901. 


CORIORB ooo esis obese: 50 to 60 
NE Ris hare srecd Sigi eh 75 to 80 
PINGS Sav: cs. Soe tages ene 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed:.......: 1.00 
ees pele ere 90 

RN rhe leaner Sons 50 to 55 
Potatoes—Irish...... 80 
Butter—per pound... 10 to ii 
Lard—NorthCarolina 10to 12 
Hides—green........ 5 to by 
Hides—dry flint..... 10to 12 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

LC i ee llto 12 
RORY. cosine oko nae 9to 10 
Skins—calf..,............... 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 50 
Skine—lamD .......3....28008 20 to 30 
Chickens—spring............ 12 to 18 
MERON cate ccctelatehs te = 8 Gial's.0) 012 Slats 10 
Hens—per head............. 2734 
LOD Ni ae a a Sarat ene 18 to 20 
BEINN Sts cece ane Graft Be ctoetere 3 to 4 
OR ao scisca'eveuseime coins 8to 9 
See ee re 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool............ 50 to 80 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 to 24% 
EN ea A ee ra 18 to 22 
211) To” SE Ar Pa es 8 to 10 


DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 


DANVILLE, VA., Aug. 10, 1901. 


The market stands as follows: 
Nondescript goods....$ 2.00@$ 4.00 


Granulators .......... 4.50@ 7.00 
Smokers— 
ONIN OV cos vo ca pie oe 3.50@ 6.00 
ie a 6.00@ 8.00 
MEI oe hy ck oa Seis Cie 8.00@ 9.50 
Cutters— 
SL: 8.00@ 10,00 
ME. cheat x8 10.00@ 12.50 
BI in See ais ruts 2 12.00@ 22.50 
Fillers— 
COTTA 1685 oss +5 8 3.00@ 4.30 
PO rs cpus eas 4.00@ 8.00 
COT es ee 8.00@ 12.00 
Wrappers— 
PIA 55 oo a ao ba ane 8.00@ 12 50 
PEOOIOIE 5. iy oe xa 12.50@ 17.50 
“CCORS, beget Ss ae eek aa 17.50@ 35.00 
UO ar eae 35.00@ 55.00 


The steel strike began “in 
earnest’’ Saturday. 


Charles B. Aycock, Jr.,a bright 
18-year old son of the Governor, and 
a University student, died at Wilson | 
Saturday, 10th. The funeral was) 
held Sunday afternoon. 


dead 


The North Carolina Literary and 
Historical Association now numbers | 
250 members. Its Executive Com- | 
mittee recently selected by authority 
of law, Friday following Thanksgiv- 
ing Day as North Carolina Day. On 
this occasion each year the public 
schools will be devoted to North 
Carolina history, etc.—Ex. 

There is probably such a thing 
as genius, although ninety- 
nine hundredths of it is doubtless 
the name which lazy people give to 
results which others have earned by 
hard work in those hours when the 
lazy people themselves were either 
sleeping or wishing they could gain 
it without toiling for it —Selected. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 





The Progressive Farmer, August 13, 1901. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Advertisements Solicited from all first-class 


Regular ad. rates cut in half. 


North Carolina Schools 
Write for terms. 











aM.A 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 


EACE INSTITUTE |' (jy 


anoConservatory of Music, 
RALEIGH, WR. C. 


Select school for girls. Conducted by 


.of University of Virginia. Terms 





JAS. DINWIDDIE. 











CARY HIGH SCHOOL 


248 STUDENTS FROM 18 COUNTIES. 


Situated at the Junction of the S. A. L. 
Southern Railroads, 8 miles west of Raleigh. 
Offers thorough instruction in all branches 
usually taught ina high schoo), together with 
Music, Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 

&@-F ali Term opens August 6th. 

a=W rite for new Catalogue. 


® ] 
FoR Boys) 
AND GIRLS 


LITERARY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION. 
LITERARY COURSE AND ALL LIVING 


Fall Session begins Septemper 11th, 1901. 


ctor Lome allege 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


EXPENSES $200.00 PER YEAR. 


gue on Application, 


DRED PEACOCK, President. 





and 





A. F. SAMS, Principal, 
CARY, N.C. 


a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy 
locality? Such a school willopen August |, 


Board, $4 to $7; Tuition, $1 to $2.50. For further 
| information, address: 


COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Do you want to put your boy or girl in 





15th, at Lemon Springs, Moore County. 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Walter, Wayne Co., N.C. 


s. 








THE N.C. STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


LITERARY Annual expenses $100 to $140; for non-residents of the State 
CLASSICAL $160. Faculty of 30 members. Practice and Observation 
SCIENTIFIC School of about 250 pupils. To secure board in the domitories 
COMMERCIAL all free-tuition applications should be made before July 15th. 
INDUBTRIAL Session opens September 19th. Correspondence invited from 
PEDAGOGICAL those desiring competent teachers and stenographers. For 
MUSICAL Catalogue and other information address 


President CHARLES 0. McIVER, Greensboro, N. C. 





1850, 


OFFERS COURSES IN LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION 


OXFORD SEMINARY, 





AND BUSINESS UNDER 8 


BOARD AND GENERAL TUITION, ANNUAL SESSION, $130: 
("For handsomelv illustrated Catalogue, Apply to 


1901, 





OXFORD, N, 6, 


PECIALISTS. 


PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 





ences, 


DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL, 
Military 


Twelve Counties and two States represented 


A 


1 a@-FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 


No incidentals. 


J. 


Expenses per half term $55. 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


ast Session. Pupils surrounded by the best infiu- 
Write for beautiful Register. 


LA GRANGE, 
RL Sa 


4, 1901. Fifty-Three Boarding Pupils, 


E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 





CATAWBA COLLEGE 


3aAcademic course: 
NEWTON, N.C. 


You may not be able to 1 


C. H. MEBANE, 


AGrFALL TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3a, 1901. 
4g>Regular College Course Leading to Degrees. 


aa-TUITION, $1.25 to & ser month. 
month at HALL. Board in private families $6 to $8 per month. 
New conditions bring new requirements for Citizenship. See 
that your children have a well rounded education which will enable them to meet the demands 
of their day and generation. 
do that which is better—prepare them to fight the battles of life for themselves. 
information write 


Book-keeping, Stenography. 
Good Board at $% per 


eave your children money, but you can 
For detailed 
Ex-Superintendent Public Instruction, President, 

- - NEWTON, N.C. - 3 









CLAREMONT 


Shilo. lwelve courses of st 


2 talogue, 


For Girls and 
Young VV omen 
A noted health resort. Pure mountain air and water, 


Pleasant home life, under refining influences 


; Director of Conservatory, J. H. Norman Mas, 
Doc., (Oxford, Eng., and Leicnia, Ger.) Write for 


M. W. HATTON. A. M., Litt. M.,. Pres. 


COLLEGE, 


HICKORY, N. C. 


udy. Rates most reasonable. 








HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL, 


i ii i it it) 


term. E 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Elegant buildings, heated by the Buffalo fan 
system, securing perfect ventilation. Sixteen new 
rooms for two boys each to be added for the fall 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE,  yuxoxo 


VIRGINIA» 


thet et lit hatidchonet EAPO shh nhc Oe 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY 
. maaenee BY 59 TEACHERS. 
ITALS, 4 DISPENSARIES, 
6 LECTURE HALLS, 9 LABOR 
For 100-page Catalogue, address Tes Pranten 









ata 


















UNIVERSITY 
\_OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


THE HEAD OF B 
‘. THE STATE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


. © ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, ‘\ 
LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 


zhty-five scholarships Free tuition to 


Ei 
teachers and ministers’ sons. Loans for the 
needy. 527 Students. 43 %nstructors. New Dormi- 
tories, Water Works, Ventral Heating System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900 and 1901 


4@-F all Term begins September 9, 1901. 


Address, F. P. VENABLE, President, 
CHAPEL WILL, W. CG. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 





Agriculture, Engineering, Mechanic 
Arts, and Cotton Manufacturing; a com- 
bination of theory and practice, of study 
and manualtraining. Tuition $20 a year, 
Total cant including clothing and 
board, $125. Thirty teachers, 3(2 students. 
Next session begins September 4th. 

For catalogue address GEO. T. WIN- 
STON, President. 


N. C. COLLEGE 


Apriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








A STEP ONLY, Ih 


RIM a Aven RAM a a 
and not a long wep. from our school 
into a business position of profit. We 





ngagements should be madeearly. An- 


nual attendance up to the full capacity and many 


turned away each session for lack of room. Best 


athletic field, with quarter-mile track, in the South, 


Faculty of specialists with special work. Curricu- 


—ge— Fall Term 


lum preparatory to the best college or university education. 
An atmosphere of high ideals surrounds the school, as students not preparing for higher 
education are excluded. : 


Begins September 2nd. 





velop 


257 
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- Expenses ma 


YADKIN VALLEY 


INSTITUTE, 


BOONVILLE, N. C. 


Noted for its « 
power and character in every student. 


ly. 


Personal attention given to each pupil. 


A school for boys and girls, healthfully located in one of the best sections of North Carolina, 
Only a few miles from the Blue Ridge. 
tellectual discipline. 


»xcellent moral training and thorough in- 


The aim of this schoo! is to de- 


Wetry to make our pupils realize that thorough 
scholarship and strong Christian character prepare boys and girls to 
cessful 


ght the battle of life suc- 


FALL SESSION OPENS AUGUST 13, 1901. 
Total Expenses for the Term, only FORTY-ONE DOLI-A RS. 


be reduced to Twenty-Five Dollars f« 
students, 


rite for Catalogue, Address: 


R. B. 





ings. 


“Th 
work. 


Rev, 


College or Business. 
raphy, Music, Art and Eloculioy. 
Best of mora! surround- 


Literary Societies. 
penses lower than other 
schools offering equal 
advantages. :: a 


HARNETT COUNTY, N. C 


rom 24 counties in four States, attended last year. 


or the term. 
Arrange to enter August 13. 


HORN, Principal, ®°vitt®. 


work for the faithful student day and 
night. More applications for compe- 
tent yous people than we have been 
able to fill. Write at once. 


‘Peele’s Business College, 
\_Raleigh, N.C. 


=e e@ @- 8] 8 2282800200 











a 


. 


j=" One or the most prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 

f3"Panacea Water kept in the 
building. 

J="" Nineteenth Annual Session be- 
gins September 18. 

{=¥"For Catalogue address Presi- 
dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 











Next session opens August 13th. A strong faculty of 


thirteen, representing Wake Forest College, University 


of North Carolina, Woman’s College, (Va.). Oxford Fe- 


BUIE eg male Seminary ¢ 


College. Gives 
No better business course in the 


Three axceltes t 
ax- 


e growth of this most excellent institution ha 
Governor C. B. Aycock. 


FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 
I, 
B 


UIE’S CREEK, 


Chit tric ACAD EMCY 


And Commercial School, 


and Sadler’s Bryant & Stratton Business 
thorough preparation for University, 
State. Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 


398 Students, representing 42 Counties and 5 States. 


CREEK 


“If better work is being done 
anywhere under the sun than 
is being done at Buie’s Creek, 
our attention has not been 
ealled to it.”—Biblical Recor- 


aaa UR er - eae 
s been wonderful. It is doing a great 





si 





tors. Book nee Dairying” & Cat. fres 
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Baptist Female University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


New Main Building—Three Club Buildings—All Modern Improve. 
ments—Perfect Sanitary Conditions—Hot and Cold Baths. 

Within one square of Governor's Marision on one side, and of the 
Capital and State Library on the other. 
and 15 women) each devoting entire time to one subject. 
of Music and teacher of Violin studied nine years in America and 


xteen in Brussels, Berlin and Paris. 


ment prize graduate teacher in Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago. 

New Session Opens Sept. 4, 1901. 
Board, Room, Tuition, and all fees, $167.50 per school year. 
further information, address, 


R. T. VANN, President, ~__®4"!¢4, 8. ©. 


= @ @ @ @ @ @- BSS Ges Vests SVSEseweswoewsese 


Second Session Enrollment, 253. 

















Twenty teachers (5 men 
Director 


Principal of Voice Depart- 


For 
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A BAD HEADACHE IN THE MORNING. 


Miss Grace Marks, a pousekeaer aged 
twenty years, living at Pleasant E att, Oreg., 


writes: “I have suffered for several years 
with dyspepsia and constipation. I saw 
Ripans Tabules advertised in the Ladies’ 
World and concluded to try them. I have 
found them to be all that they are represen- 


ted to be. Before I began taking them I 
would have a bad headache on rising in the 
morning but after taking them two or three 
daysall that disappeared, and I can truth- 
fully say that I have never found anything 
so good for constipation as Ripans Tabules, 
I am feeling better than I have for years. 
You are at perfect liberty to use my name 
in the testimonials for advertising if you so 
desire,” 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'I'P’A‘N’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills thatare easily 
cured, For sale by druggists. 
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DON’T EXPECT 


PAGE Fence results unless you use The PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MECH, 


THAT HORNETS NEST. 


See it by going on the Seaboard 
Air Line Xcursion from Raleigh to 
Charlotte on-the 13th of August. 
Round trip only $2.25 from Raleigh, 
with lower rates from outside sta- 
tions. 

Train leaves Raleigh 8.00 a. m. 
Arriving Charlotte 2.00 p. m. Re- 
turning leaves 8.30 p.m. or on the 
14th. at 7.25 p. m. Giving one or 
two days in the city as you prefer. 

Special rates at hotels. The Ral- 
eigh and Charlotte base bail teams 
will be playing there on those days 
and you should see them, you will 
have ample time if you remain o 





the largest city in the State. 

For further information as to 
rates, etc., dpply to C. H. Gattis, 
C. 7. A., or Weathers & Christian, 





Manager, Raleigh, N. C. 


one day to take in the sights of this, , 


IEE team ome cae enn bas IR, RDI TE SS Senanseae ae 
ad or . a at BE Sa pac ’ 5 
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_for the. purpose of making money 


Farm Miscellany. 


FACTS ABOUT SHREDDED FODDER AND 
SHREDDING MACHINES. 


The farmer, dairyman and stock- 
man of to-day who is in the business 





must emptoy every modern labor-sav- 
ing machine and device in helping on 
with his work. We are just on the 
threshold of developing the possibili- 
ties of the corn crop. 

The topped corn fodder (stover) 
contains 55 per cent. of digestible 
matter. 

Do you know that corn fodder 
when fed alone will very nearly 
maintain cattle? 

Convert all of your corn stalks 
into nice, palatable fodder, every 
particle of which cattle will eat and 
grow fat on. 

Do you know that the corn fodder 
or stover-from one acre yields as 
much digestible matter as two tons 
of timothy hay? 

By using the best machines the 
largest and heaviest corn stalks 
grown can be put through equally as 
well as the small stalks. 

You can shred your corn fodder as 
cheap as youcan husk corn, to say 
nothing about the great value of the 
shredded product. 

Cure and store shredded corn fod- 
der in the same way that you would 
hay, and you will have little trouble 
in its heating. 

The farmer or stockman who has 
good live stock and expects to keep 
them well should be amply supplied 
with shredded fodder. 

Shredding should be done as early 
as possible, as corn fodder wastes 
largely through exposure during the 
fall and winter months. 

The corn fodder shredder is the 
greatest feed-saving machine ever 
invented. No other machine enables 
farmers to save 40 per cent. of any 
crop. 

The value of an acre of shredded 
fodder put through a good machine 
is more than three times as much as 
the expense to the farmer of husk- 
ing his corn alone. 

A complete revolution has taken 
place within the past five years in 
the way of handling corn fodder. 
The shredded article saves every 
particle of the crop. 

The corn shredder which takes the 
corn and stalks directly from the 
cutter, shells the kernel from the 
.cob, separates, cleans and delivers 
the clean shelled corn into the meas- 
are and the cut fodder, including the 
cut cob, into the bin ready for feed- 
ing stock, is one of the modern, up- 
to-date machines, and it is. giving 
good service. 

Shredded corn fodder may be put 
up inricks out of doors, but it is best 
to be put under cover in mows and 
handled something in the same man- 
ner as clover hay. 

The full value of fodder was never 
demonstrated until the modern 
shredder was put into use, and not 
until then could the fodder be put in 
such shape as could be handled in 
barns 


As an absorbent for bedding noth- 
ing equals the shredded corn stalk ; 
it possesses strong absorbent proper- 
ties and retains far more of the 
liquid than straw. or other coarse 
material. 

For shredding the stalks should be 
cut off the field as soon as possible 
after the corn begins to dent, and it 
should be properly shocked and then 
shredded as soon as the corn will do 
to crib. 

Chemists tell us that 90 per cent. 
of the corn stalk consists of digest- 
ible food, equal pound for pound to 
the best timothy hay. This fodder 
hay when baled is sold at the usual 
price of the best hay. 

Chemists tell us that the corn 
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Horse Owners Ghould Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remcdy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
for J. E, 

y J. E, 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 







4 Govern- 

ment Stud 
- lies a < eee ree 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 


: 1 used, Tak the plac 
erin pest Auta em aie 





or severe action. 
rom Horses or 


anches or Ble 
E for Rheumatism 
aprainat iN cont. Mee itisinvaluable, ” 


WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 
GAUsTIC BALS M will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
Every bottle of stic Sa) sold is Warran- 
to give satisfact' oy, rice bf-80 per bottle. Sold 
druggists, or sent by exprese, charges paid, with ful! 
sctions for Byer Send for descriptive circulars. 





'N. C. 


stubble and husks contain 60 per 
cent. of the total digestible matter 
produced by the plant, while the 
blades contain only 11 per cent. of 
the total digestible matter. 

The employment of the modern 
corn fodder shredder is truly mar- 
velous. No recent invention has 
enabled farmers to save such a vast 
amount of their feed product that 
formerly went to waste. 

One of the safest investments that 
the owner of a threshing outfit can 
make isina good fodder shredder, 
which, after the grain harvest is 
over, can do commercial work in 
converting corn fodder into corn 
hay. 

The Iowa Experiment Station says, 
that the corn should be husked and 
the fodder shredded as soon as pos- 
sible after the corn is fit tocrib. Too 
long standing in the shock in the 
field wastes the feeding value of the 
fodder. 

It isa pretty hard proposition to 
undertake to tell a hard-headed 
farmer that he has been wasting 
about one-half of his corn crop; it is 
hard to make him believe that there 
is much feeding value in the corn 
stalk and leaves. 

Any one who would have dared to 
venture the assertion fifteen years 
ago that shredded corn fodder would 
ultimately take the place of hay in 
the Western States would have been 
laughed at; it is now fast approach- 
ing this condition.—Chicago Prairie 
Farmer. 





THE BEST HOGS. 


Of the different kinds and color 
(hogs) Ihave tried every kind, but | 
the red Jersey and small Yorkshire, | 
from the Ohio I. C. down to the | 
razorback or huckleberry shoat, and | 


over a period of about 20 years. My | 


experience has taught me (besides | 


my observation from other sources) | 
that the black or spotted hog is the | 
one for the South. My experience | 
is that the white hog is more subject 
to diseases, and especially. those 
peculiar to the skin. I have in my 
possession now some Ohio Improved 
Chester shoats anda thoroughbred 
Poland China, that is only one week 
older than the O.I. C.’s, the latter 
being nearly as large as two of the 
former, with the same feed and care. 
This is not the only case ; I haveseen 
them by the dozens. My experience 
leads me to say thatthe black or 
spotted hog is the one for the South. 
—Thomas H. Stimpson, Forsyth Co., 
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A NEGLECTED SOUTHERN CROP. 


Last year I traveled from Dalton 
to Atlanta. A Western farmer sat 
in the seat with me, and we looked 
for rye fields. Only one was to be 
seen ina ride of 100 miles through 
what has been called the granary of 
Georgia. We saw a few patches in 
and around the towns and villages, 
but they were not allowed to mature 
seed and were used for pasture and 
in a short time the land was planted 
to something else. 

Rye has never had a fair showing 
in the South asa field crop. It has 
been looked upon as a troublesome 
and almost worthless grain. Thirty 
years ago I heard an old farmer re- 
mark that ‘‘Rye always leaves a 
mellow stubble, and everything will 
grow well after it.’’ Ten or fifteen 
years ago harvest hands didn’t like 
to handle rye with the old five-fin- 
gered cradle, and threshermen with 
old horse powers made the greatest 
objections to it, but the twine binder 
and steam thresher have removed 
many of these objections. Brighter 
prospects for rye seem ahead of us. 
Heretofore, when planted at all, it 
has been stack off on the poorest 
land on the farm and planted in a 
very careless way. Now some are 
sowing it with a drill and using fer 
tilizers under it with good results 
Tradition used to say that three pecks 
of seed per acre was enough ; I have 


The Progressive Farmer, August 13, 1901. 


STOCK FARMING. 


I believe that the farmer should 
raise as near pure bred stock as pos- 
sible. The ‘‘razor back’’ hog and 
the long horn cow have no place un- 
der fence. When I was a boy it was 
considered a waste to feed an ear of 
corn to anything but a horse in win- 
ter time. A cow would not eat any- 
thing but grass, and the hog made 
his own living in the woods. The 
stock farmer is the coming man in 
my opinion. The man who raises 
corn and stock and feeds his corn to 
the stock will be successful. A man 
who raises corn and sells it for 25 
cents or 30 cents per bushel cannot 
make any money, but by feeding it 
to his cattle he is sure to make 
money. By feeding a calf until he is 
two and one-half years old he can be 
sold for $50. My principal interest 
is in farming and stock raising. 
Some twelve years ago I employed a 
dairyman and bought a herd of Jer- 
sey cattle. Ihave been developing 
my dairy herd until now I am milk- 
ing over 125 cows. This yearI will 
sell $10,000 worth of milk, cream and 
butter from my dairy—however, that 
is not all profit. My cows pay mea 
very good per cent. on the amount 
invested. I have no trouble in sell- 
ing my products. We have a good 
town—we have lots of oil there, but 
I cannot mix it with my milk. I 
have 1,000 acres in cultivation, and 
I tell you the most profitable part of 
my farm is the dairy. I believe that 
every farmer should raise some beef 
cattle. The cows will furnish the 
milk and hutter for the family and 
you can make a profit selling the 
calves —Geo. Jester, Corsicana, Tex. 





There is little room for doubting | 
that the moth-catching lantern is | 
more of a detriment than a help in. 
ridding the farm of troublesome in- | 
sects. It is a well-known scientific 
fact thatit is the warfare between | 


different kinds of insect life that, 
keeps the injurious species within | 
bounds. We have our friends and 
our enemies, and the moth-trap 
catches vusitiy more friends than 
enemies. Thisis especially true in 
an orchard or garden. A careful 
study of one night’s catch will con- 
vince one of this.—Ex. 


— a 


HOW TU KEEP BUTTER. 


(Prize Letter in Home and Farm.) 
For many years the subject of but. 
ter making has been a perplexing 
one to young housekeepers. South 
of the Mason & Dixon line, when one 
is not supplied with a nice dry well 
and plenty of'ice in the refrigerator, ; 
many pounds are allowed to become 
unfit for use because of inexperience 
in handling it. Many plans have 
been devised to keep butter nice and 
sweet, to allof which many ubjec- 
tions can be raised. 
During my career as housekeeper 
I have found it greatly to my inter- 
est to preserve for future use all the 
butter not needed for home consump- 
tion. Whenever the supply exeeeds 
the demand (if I have no brine made), 
I place an iron pot partly filled with 
clean water, on the stove. Into this 
I put all the salt the water will dis- 
solve. As it begins to boil the scum 
will rise ; this is all taken off. After 
the brine has boiled for an hour or 
more, I take it off and strain it 
through a thick cloth into a jar or 
crock. The jar is then covered with 
a clean cloth and left to cool. The 
butter is salted and werked as usual, 
then molded into cakes and folded in 
white cloths. Each package is tied 
up and placed in the jar of cold brine. 
Place a cloth over all the butter in 
the. jar, and on top of the cloth 
place adish, or weight sufficiently 
heavy to keep butter and cloth un- 
der the brine. When the jar is full 
it can be tied up and set away ina 
cool places until wanted. It1is best 
to put butter in brine as soon after 
churning as it can be pressed into 
cakes. 





found that six pecks on moderately 
good land will give a much large: 
yield. 

From September ist to November 
15th is a good time to sow in Nortii- 
ern Georgia. 
some late. Always have x 


spring. 


good. 





THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Georgia. 


Isow some early und 
patch 
near the house for the chickens if 
you want eggsin winter and early 
I feed rye to my mules 
every spring for ubout three weeks 
when itis inthe dough. They like 
it and the change seems to do them 
I have never cut any for hay, 
nor turned it under to improve the 
land, but will do both in the spring. 
I have never had any fly nor cockle 
in the rye, but have been troubled 
with cheat, which is always thickest 
on the wet land.— Wm. H. Crawford, 





During the summer, when it is too 
| soft to muid, it should not be kept 
| out of the jar if you expect to have 
iit nice. The cloths in which the 
| butter is wrapped should be as thick 
as bleaching. Later than July 1 it 
is often « diifeult matter to press 
the butter into cukes. If a thin 
cloth is used, the meshes of thecloth 
will be filled with butter. 

Ido not claim my plan to be per- 
fect, but [ do say butter packed this 
way can be kept many months so 
sweet and nice that its use would 
not be detected in the most delicate 
cookery. Many pounds of. butter 
can be preserved in this way during 
the year, bringing joy to the heart of 
the weary housekeeper, who does 
not know how to get along without 
it, but whose supply falls far short 
of the demand.—Miss Julia V.Wood, 
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THE VALUE OF GOOD ROADS. 


The Farm Journal calls attention 
te a fact thatis generally overlooked 
in discussing the good roads prob- 
lem; that is, the beneficial effect 


upon the social life of farmers, and | 


particularly of the women, that good 
roads will have. When roads are 
bad, people use them as little as they 
can. They do not walk, ride or 
drive on them except for business ; 
no one would think of going to make 
a social visit to a neighbor if the 
only way to go is over a muddy road. 
But if there is a paved road, or one 
made and kept good in any other 
way, social visiting will be very com- 
mon among near neighbors. And 
that is one of the things about life 


on the farm that needs far more con- 
sideration thanit gets. Both men 
and women on farms, but more 


especially the latter, drudge too con- 
stantly, with too little relief. The 
result of itis, that there are more 
farmers’ wives in insane asylums 
than people from any other class. If 
the country were full of telephone 
lines and good roads, we believe that 
fully half the insanity in this class 
would be averted. The road ques- 
tion is one of the biggest in the 
country, and every intelligent and 
progressive farmer awake to his 
own best interests, should keep his 
interest in the subject keenly alive. 
—St. Louis Journal of Agriculture. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 





The Commissioner of Agriculture : 


his made the following appointments 
for Farmers’ Institutes in the wes- 
tern part of the State: 

Yadkinville, Yadkin county, Wed- 
nesday, August 14th. 

Farmington, Thursday and Friday, 
August 15th and 16th. 

Mooresville, Iredell county, Satur- 
day, 17th. 

Stanley Creek, Gaston county, 
Monday, 19th. 

Lincolnton, Lincoln county, Tues 
day and Wednesday, 20th and 21st. 
Newton, Catawba county, Thurs 
day, 22nd. 

Hendersonville, Henderson county, 
Friday and Saturday, 23rd and 24th. 


























DOESITPA 


occasioned by the boxes being out of line ? 


increasing your operating expenses ? 
YOU, know it don’t and WE know it don’t.” But we havea 
remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed 
Works. “A dollar saved is a dollar made.” You/can readily 
see how much we can save andmake for you ifyou are enough 
interested to investigate. Our circulars tell much. 


eg 
to have to 


your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, 
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a National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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Shut down 


DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill of yours when 
you can make its output from 25% to 334% greater, without 
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it is easy to fill, easy on the wheels and eas 
Sows all grain perfectly in any quantity desired. 

lever. Raising hoes shuts off all feed, Land, grain, 
fertilizer measures all tested and correct. Pin or 


ow more about this one. General farm machine 
s rManfgCo., 509 Queen St.. ¥ 
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New System of Home 





1; SPECTACLES 


awe EYEGLASSES 
A Now Broteompetent Opticians byour BY NMAI L. 


ny Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
é OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who tuin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
— amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost. 


m C.OBE OPTICAL CO., - - - = = 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer. 





Baltimore, Ma. 
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Brevard, Swain county, Monday, 
26th. 

Columbus, Polk county, Wednes 
day, 28th. 

Rutherfordton, Rutherford coun- 
ty, Thursday, 29th. 

Shelby, Cleveland county, 
day, 30th. 

These institutes will be attended 
by Commissioner Patterson, Prof. 
Massey, Dr. Kilgore, Entomologist 
Sherman, Veterinarian Butler and 
perhapssome members of the A. and 
M. College faculty. 


Fri- 





TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer is sent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. | 


VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 
Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 

Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Buailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is‘ a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. 


by long years of actual experience 
snd scientific study. The farmer 
vho secures a copv of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
woments this simmer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but wil! 
limt greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
daore dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and get a copy 
We guarantee satisfaction. : 
A SPECIAL PRICE. 

We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in che hope of placing the work in 
she hands of more of the thousands 








Greensboro, Ga. 


who need it. 





It is written by a man oi | 
great ability who knows his subject | 









$5,000 DEPOSIT | 


200 FREE 


4 Write quick to 
W.-ALA. BUSINESS COLLECE,. Macon, Ca. 


Sy VesTIBULED 
WESTOYVABINDIA [iMiTED 
NG TRAINS 


Douste Daity SERVICE 


Between New York, Tam pa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
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K’S RAY PRESSES. 
bale nearly all the hay baled in the 


world, Pek. DEDER on 
Address DEDERICK’S SONS’ 
es 65 . 


Albeay . Y. 


os The Pioneer—it * 














READ THE LABEL 


If it’s ‘‘PAGE’’ it’s safe to shake and take. Try it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle, 


> — 





Examine agricultural Statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts. 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether you 


have few animals or many, you cannot afforé 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage ‘Plants of the Sout, 


RY J. 8. KILLBREW, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is 4a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. _{t contains about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for: 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
expertence of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 
Ww 
Ww 
W 


We have 80 copies this valu- 
able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send oné 
copy of ‘*Killebrew’s Grasse 
and Forage Crops” to any ad- 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year t0 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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